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Stalin Accepts, 
U. S. Rejects Nehru’s 
Peace Initiative 


AN JULY 13, Prime Minister Nehru 
‘VY of India addressed a note to Premier 
‘Stalin expressing India’s desire to assist 
in the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
conflict by eliminating “the impasse in 
the Security Council so that the represen- 
tative of the People’s Government of 
‘China could take its place in the Coun- 
cil,” and “the USSR could return to it.” 

On July 17 Premier Stalin responded 
as follows: 

I welcome your peaceable initiative. 
I fully share your point of view as 
regards the expediency of peaceful reg- 
ulation of the Korean situation through 
the Security Council, with the obliga- 
‘tory participation of representatives of 
‘the five great powers, including the 
People’s Government of China. I he- 
‘lieve that for speedy settlement of the 
Korean question it would be expedient 
to hear in the Security Council repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people. 

Premier Nehru expressed gratitude to 
Stalin for his prompt and encouraging 
reply, and informed the State Depart- 
ment, to which he had sent a similar note, 
of the exchange. As we go to press it is 
reported that the U.S. reply to Premier 
Nehru rules out linking representation 
of China in the Security Council with 
the Korean question. 
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For a New Start Towards Peace 


ITH AMERICANS DYING ON FAR OFF BATTLEFIELDS, WITH AMERICAN ARMED FORCES 
W bringing death and destruction to another land, with the peace of the 
whole world in jeopardy, the war in Korea is the direct concern of every 
single American. 

There is no higher patriotic duty than for all citizens to give their com- 
plete and dedicated support to their country when it has been the victim of 
aggression, when it is honorably fulfilling commitments to an ally, when it is 
fighting a just war for high principles. 

There is no higher patriotic duty than for a people to oppose a war in 
which their government has committed an act of aggression, when it has inter- 
vened unjustifiably in the internal affairs of another nation, when it is fighting 
an unjust war for unworthy aims. 

Is the war in Korea a just war? Was our country the victim of aggression? 
Was Korea invaded by an outside power? 

These are questions Americans are required to answer before their own 
consciences and the people of the world, and then to take their stand. 

The American people have the right and the duty to question the issues 
involved. By our Constitution the right to declare war is vested in the people 
through their representatives in Congress. They were denied this right when 
the President ordered armed intervention in Korea, when Congress abdicated 
its functions by supinely accepting this decision, as Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio, taking his stand courageously and alone, pointed out in the 
historic speech which we publish elsewhere in this issue. 

Therefore the American people are compelled to exercise their right and 
duty after the event, a far more difficult task when war is already under way, 
when the whole machinery of government, press and radio is mobilized to 
command the support of the people. } 

The war in Korea is the direct continuation of the cold war policy of 
“containment of Communism,” of preparation for war against the Soviet 
Union, which the Truman Administration has been carrying on since the 
end of World War II. 

The Soviet Union is not involved in this war. But because the war in 
Korea is an expression of our hostile policy toward the Soviet Union and the 
socialist sector of the world, the issues of this war fall directly within the 
province of our magazine, devoted to the promotion of greater understanding 
of the Soviet Union in this country. 

We are therefore devoting this issue of SRT to bringing to our readers 
the facts about the war in Korea and its background. These facts are all 
available in the files of newspapers and the documents of the history of the 
period, but they have been swamped by a flood of propaganda designed to 
turn the truth into its opposite. 

The American people are being told that we are fighting in Korea because 
the country has been invaded by forces bent on fastening an alien ideology 
on the people of Korea; that we are fighting to insure Korea’s independence, 
its right to a democratic form of government and the freedom of its citizens— 
a people to whom our own Oriental exclusion laws deny the right of citizen- 
ship in the United States! 

Korea has not been invaded by any forces but our own. There are no 
Russians fighting in Korea. We are fighting only Koreans. The Korean people 
could not invade their own country. Nor, aside from the evidence that the 
provocations emanated from the South, could North Korea invade South 
Korea, because there is no state boundary between the two, only an arbitrary 
dividing line set up to delineate the sections of the country occupied by the 
Soviet and American armies which accepted Japanese surrender and were, by 

international agreement, to remain only until unification and independence of 
the country were achieved. 

As the record shows, the United States prevented unification, set up and 
supported south of the the 38th Parallel, a reactionary, terroristic police regime 
unwanted by its own people. In the North, on the contrary, the Soviet Union 
from the beginning of its occupation, permitted the Korean people to set up 
the regime they themselves wanted, The U.S, Military Government restored 
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and perpetuated the feudal-fascist type of regime which the 
Japanese overlords had imposed on the country for four 
decades. The Soviet authorities helped in setting up a modern, 
democratic state, and then withdrew. 

The civil war that arose in Korea was a direct result of 
American occupation policies. Without them, the hated Syng- 
man Rhee clique could never even have gained a foothold. 

We have thus intervened in a civil war which our own 
policies made inevitable, and on the side of a minority 
repudiated by their own people both in elections and in 
uprisings all over South Korea that long antedated the present 
war. It is a nationwide civil war, a war of the new against 
the old, not a war of North against South. Even the army of 
South Koreans trained by the Americans has no will to fight, 
leaving the Americans almost alone to fight the Korean 
people. And an American officer in Korea told an AP corre- 
spondent, “I never saw such a useless damned war in all my 
life” (New York Times, July 13, ’50). 

The United Nations, in actions that cannot be considered 
legal in the absence of the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
People’s Republic, as Frederick V. Field documents in the 
opening article, has violated its Charter and the whole purpose 
of its existence in sanctioning this war and calling upon its 
member nations to participate. 

But it is not alone in the civil war in Korea that America 
has intervened with armed forces on the side of reaction. 

We have intervened on the side of reaction and outworn 
colonial policies against the whole liberation movement of 
the peoples of Asia. 

Simultaneously with our action in Korea, we intervened on 
the side of Chiang Kai-shek to keep in his hands the control 
of Formosa, which we are solemnly committed to regard as 
an integral part of China. We stepped up our military aid to 
the French imperialists in their attempts to bring back into 
slavery the people of Indochina, and directed that more troops 
and aid be given to the puppet government of the Philippines 
to prevent the full independence we have presumably granted 
its people. 

Thus our hostile policy toward the Soviet Union has now 
merged into our hostile colonial designs toward the people of 
Asia. Already slogans of white supremacy are heard, with 
contemptuous slurs against the colored peoples, while an 
attempt is made to conceal these racist motives by sending in 
Negro troops among the first of our interventionary forces in 
Korea. 

For all this, the American people are already paying in the 
increased military appropriations, in the drafting of our sons, 
in mounting living costs, in intensified repressions against all 
who speak for peace, in the impending regimentation of the 
whole of our lives. 


H-Bomb and A-Bomb Threats 


Congress has already answered the President’s appeal by 
appropriating new funds for the deadly H-Bomb which the 
Congressional Atomic Energy Commission envisages as 
capable of wiping out a city the size of Chicago. 

Senators and Congressmen have already called for the use 
of the atom bomb in Korea, and the President has implied his 
readiness to comply. Secretary Acheson has made the shocking 
statement, in contravention of all international agreements on 
the rules of war, that the real crime against humanity is 
aggression, and that “the weapons used are quite incidental 
to the crime.” 

The real crime is indeed aggression. And the use of the 
atom bomb, which can only be a weapon of aggression, a 
weapon for the mass extermination of peoples, would magnify 
the crime a thousand fold. 

Let not our beloved country thus be doubly branded a war 
criminal in the eyes of the world and of history. 
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New World War Not Inevitable 


While the war in Korea carries with it the terrible danger 
of igniting a new global conflict, World War III is still not 


‘inevitable. There is still time to stop it if the people of 


America do their part. Here are some of the things you can do: 

Call for an end to the war in Korea, and the withdrawal 
of all armed forces. 

Call on our government for guarantees that it will not use 
the atom bomb. 

Call on Secretary General Trygve Lie for assurances that 
the United Nations will not sanction the use of atomic 
weapons. 

Call for hands off Korea, Formosa and Indochina. Demand 
that our country leave the colonial liberation movement free 
to work out its own destiny under the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter and the principles of the United Nations. 

Call on the Administration to restore the United Nations to 
its proper function by supporting admission of the Chinese 
People’s Democratic Republic. This will make it possible for 
the USSR to return to the Council table, and for the UN to 
use its offices to end the war in Korea, on conditions that will 
open the way for a unified, independent and democratic all- 
Korean government. 


Sign the Stockholm Peace Appeal 


Around the world, in every country, over two hundred 
million have already signed the Stockholm peace appeal call- 
ing for prohibition of atomic weapons with strict international 
control, and the branding as a war criminal of the first nation 
to use the atomic bomb. 

In the Soviet Union, the Supreme Congress of Soviets 
officially endorsed the appeal. Over a hundred million 
Soviet citizens have already signed. From Moscow to the 
Carpathian Mountains and the shores of the Pacific, from the 
polar stations in the Arctic to the cotton fields of Turkmen- 
istan, the Soviet people are crying out for peace. Their peace 
meetings are combined with protests against the war in Korea. 
United Press and other dispatches from Moscow emphasize 
the calmness and restraint in the Soviet capital. They report 
that there are no signs of emergency war preparations in the 
USSR, but a growing conviction that a new world war can be 
averted. 

In America the campaign for the Stockholm appeal is gath- 
ering momentum. Over a million people of all political views 
from all parts of the country have already signed the appeal, 
which is being circulated by many different groups. Signing 
this appeal, joining with hundreds of millions throughout the 
world in this great affirmation of the people’s will to peace, is 
the most important single act you can do for the future secu- 
rity of our country and the world. 

The deep concern of the American people over the course 
our government has taken is manifest in the fact that almost 
half the signatures in this country were obtained following 
our intervention in Korea. This concern was also expressed 
in the Civil Rights Congress’ Madison Square Garden Rally 
on June 28, which voiced the demand for Hands Off Korea, 
and for support of the world peace appeal, and in similar 
meetings across the country. Refusing to be intimidated by the 
attacks from Washington, people of many varying political 
views are uniting behind this simple and powerful statement. 

Write today for petitions to the Peace Information Center, 
P.O. Box 349, Grand Central Station, New York City. Sign 
at once yourself, and circulate them among your friends. _ 

If the American people act quickly and with all their 
strength, the war in Korea can be ended, a new global war 
averted, and a new beginning made toward a free and demo 
cratic and peaceful world. , 

J.S. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 












[ IS generally acknowledged that in 
ordering military intervention in Ko- 
rea and Formosa President Truman ca- 
pitulated to his critics on the extreme 
right flank of American politics. Not in 
many months has Senator McCarthy been 
so quiet, so docile. He must be a very 
happy man. For as the American gov- 
ernment becomes more and more heavily 
involved in this newest colonial war it 
becomes increasingly evident that it has 
taken another long stride on the road to 
fascism and World War III. 

Prior to June 25, when the Korean 
War broke out, there was little if any 
difference between the administration and 
its critics on the extreme right on the 
fundamental issues of foreign policy. 
There was, on the contrary, full agree- 
ment that the cold war against socialism, 
against the people’s democracies and 
against genuine colonial liberation had to 
be relentlessly pursued. There was agree- 
ment that any thought, institution or 
movement which opposed atom-bomb di- 
plomacy or fought against fashioning the 
world after the pattern of Wall Street 
should be “branded” as Communism and 
suppressed, if necessary with violence. 

Between the administration and the 
McCarthys there was, however, a differ- 
ence of opinion as to how the funda- 
mentals should be achieved. This was 
clearly illustrated in the case of the Far 
East where by last fall the issues had be- 
come pivoted on the island of Formosa. 
At that time General MacArthur, Her- 
bert Hoover, Senators Taft, Smith, Fer- 
guson, Knowland and others of the far 
right advocated immediate armed inter- 
vention in Formosa. The administration 
rejected this line in favor of a longer term 
assault upon the Chinese People’s Re- 
public through encirclement on a wide 
arc stretching from Japan through the 
Philippines to the Malay Peninsula and 
India. 

President Truman apparently disposed 
of the issue when on January 5 of this 
year he declared: 


The United States government will not 
provide military aid or advice to Chinese 
forces on Formosa. The resources on For- 
mosa are adequate to enable them [the 
Chiang Kai-shek forces] to obtain the items 
which they might consider necessary for the 
defense of the Island. 
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THE COLONIAL WAR IN KOREA 


by FREDERICK V. FIELD 


On the same day Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson backed up the President’s 


statement with an extraordinary predic- 
tion: 


We are not going to get involved mili- 
tarily in any way on the island of Formosa. 
So far as I know, no responsible person in 
the government, no military man has ever 
believed that we should involve our forces 
in the island. 


Acheson on the same occasion made the 
following sanctimonious declaration 
which, were he a more ordinary human 


being, would surely disturb his conscience 
today: 


The Chinese have administered Formosa 
for four years. Neither the United States 
nor any other ally ever questioned the au- 
thority of that occupation. . . . We are 
honorable and decent people. We do not 
put forward words, as propagandists do in 
other countries, to serve their advantage, 
only to throw them overboard when some 
— in events makes the position difficult 
or us. 


On June 27, simultaneously with order- 
ing military intervention in Korea, Presi- 
dent Truman reversed and contradicted 
all that he and his Secretary of State 
had declared on January 5. On June 27 
he said: 


. the occupation of Formosa by Com- 
munist forces would be a direct threat to 
the security of the Pacific area and to United 
States forces performing their lawful and 
necessary functions in that area. Accordingly 
I have ordered the 7th Fleet to prevent any 
attack on Formosa. As a corollary of this 
action I am calling upon the Chinese gov- 
ernment on Formosa to cease all air and 
sea operations against the mainland. The 
7th Fleet will see that this is done. The de- 
termination of the future status of Formosa 
must await the restoration of security in the 
Pacific, a peace settlement with Japan, or 
consideration by the United Nations. 


Thus like the “propagandists,” ridi- 
culed by Acheson six months ago, the 
American government did in fact “put 
forward words” to serve its advantage 
“only to throw them overboard when 
some change in events (made) the posi- 
tion difficult for us.” 

The conservative New York Herald 
Tribune columnist, David Lawrence, 
notes that “The new policy in the Far 


East is, to be sure, a reversal” and adds 
that “the main defect in the Truman- 
Acheson policy which has led to such se- 
vere attacks from Senators Knowland, 
of California, and Alexander Smith, of 
New Jersey, and Representative Judd, of 
Minnesota—all Republicans — has been 
corrected at last.” Bert Andrews, writing 
in the same newspaper, comments that 
the new policy “almost amounts to ‘vin- 
dication’ of the attitude taken” by Mac- 
Arthur, Hoover, Taft, Smith, Ferguson 
and Knowland. 

‘ Harmony reigns today between the 
Truman-Acheson administration and 
their pro-fascist critics. This state of bliss 
has been achieved by bringing the United 
States into a war on the other side of 
the Pacific where, we are asked to be- 
lieve, the United States has been attacked. 
It has been achieved by bringing the 
armed might of the richest nation on 
earth to bear against 30 million Koreans 
in order to impose upon them against 
their will “ a little Chiang Kai-shek” who 
is completely subservient to the most dan- 
gerous elements in America. 

The American people know very little 
about the Korean question and practically 
nothing about the background of the pres- 
ent war. They have for the most part 
been unaware of the shameful story of the 
American Military Government in Korea, 
of the type of puppets who were forced 
upon the South Koreans, of the incred- 
ible brutality of that regime, of its open 
and continual demands for war against 
North Korea, of the disgraceful role 
played by the United Nations Special 
Commission on Korea which had been 
forced upon the UN by no less a person 
than John Foster Dulles as American 
delegate and which in Korea had time 
and again been made to knuckle down 
to American orders. How many Ameri- 
cans know that for some time now the 
Korean people themselves have been say- 
ing that the Americans were worse than 
the the Japanese ever were? How many 
Americans recall that as recently as March 
of this year the New York Times Korea 
correspondent told us that “large sections 
of South Korea are darkened today by a 
cloud of terror that is probably unparal- 
leled in the world?” How many Ameri- 
cans noted a small item in the New York 
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Post for this July 8 in which Lieut. Col. 
Thomas MacClure, who spent four years 
in Korea with U.S. Military Government, 
warned that it would take at least 100,000 
Americans and a year “before the Korean 
war is won” because “the South Koreans 
hate us,” and that “our biggest danger 
will be sabotage and ambush” from the 
Korean people themselves? 

Elsewhere in this issue the reader will 
find the points mentioned in the para- 
graph above documented. Gradually the 
true picture of the situation will become 
more widely known, but meanwhile the 
bi-partisans in Washington have enjoyed 
an enormous initial advantage because of 
the widespread ignorance on the Korean 
issue. They have faked and fabricated 
“information,” they have suppressed vital 
facts, they have shocked and stampeded 
large sections of the country into believ- 
ing the utter nonsense that this was a pa- 
triotic cause, they have abused and mis- 
used the United Nations so that this po- 
tentially great body has committed a 
major crime against peace and justice, 
and they are now turning the “crisis,” 


which they themselves have created, 


against the trade unions and against all 
groups and individuals who dare to stand 
up in protest. And all of this, character- 
istically, is being done in the name of its 
opposite, peace and democracy! 


Who Started Korean War? 


Who was responsible for inciting civil 
war among a people who for generations 
have been struggling to achieve unity and 
independence? Who was the aggressor? 

These are important questions, for 
American intervention and United Na- 
tions military sanctions are premised upon 
North Korean guilt. Yet a moment’s re- 
flection must bring all honest-minded 
people to the realization that no examina- 
tion of this question has been made, no 
evidence—let alone impartial evidence— 
has been presented or even requested. 
The civil war broke out early on June 
25. Immediately the Syngman Rhee re- 
gime of South Korea alleged that they 
had been attacked without provocation. 
Simultaneously, it would seem, the 
American government knew all about it, 
branded North Korea as the aggressor, 
and within a few hours had the United 
Nations bringing in a verdict of guilt 
without examination or trial. 

There is an abundance of circumstan- 
tial evidence at hand bearing on the ques- 
tion of who incited the Korean war. 
Much of it will be found in other articles 
in this issue. The evidence is incontro- 
vertible that the United States, ever since 
September, 1945, has consistently been 
manipulating the Korean situation as a 
pawn in its struggle to dominate the Far 
East and in its cold war against the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies. The 
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evidence is incontrovertible that ever since 
1945 the United States has been seeking 
to foist upon Korea a corrupt, feudal- 
fascist regime having no popular support 
whatsoever, no roots among the people 
but, instead, being so hated by the Ko- 
reans that it could maintain its rule only 
through the brutality of a police state. 


There is evidence in abundance to 
support these statements; there is none 
to the contrary. Every correspondent, 
every writer, every visiting delegation has 
provided testimony in proof of these con- 
clusions. 


Why was none of this given a moment’s 
consideration by the American govern- 
ment or by the Security Council before 
declaring North Korea the aggressor? 
Why did not the Security Council pause 
just long enough to study the reports 
of its own Commission in Korea? Even 
that pro-American body had previously 
provided a great deal of data pointing 
to quite a different conclusion as to the 
origin of the Korean civil war. Its reports 
to the UN alleging that the North was 
the aggressor were based on no first hand 
evidence, but solely on the word of the 
Rhee regime. And it should be noted 
that the part of the Commission now re- 
maining in Korea (the rest is in Japan) 
is headed by a representative of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Direct evidence confirming the state- 
ment of the North Korean Government 
that the attack was launched by the 
South is contained in the New China 
News Agency Bulletin of June 26 (Lon- 
don office). A dispatch from their cor- 
respondent in Pyongyang said: 


Two days before they launched an attack 
north of the 38th parallel, troops of the 
South Korean puppet government continu- 
ously bombarded Bek Sung county town in 
Hwang Hai province of North Korea with 
artillery fire, states the Korean Central Tele- 
graphic Agency. : 

They shelled Dai Dong in Cu Bek Sung 
county, with more than 200 shells from 
125 millimeter howitzers and 81-mm. mor- 
tars from 10 p.m. on June 23 to 4 a.m. on 
June 24. More than 200 howitzer and mor- 
tar shells were fired on the Ka Ga Ku area 
of Bok Shing county from 12:25 a.m. on June 
23. More than 200 shells were also fired 
on the Ka Ga Yu area from 6 to 10 a.m. 
on June 24. 

Scores of peasant homesteads in the Ben 
Sung region were demolished by the shell- 
ing, while 13 peasants were wounded. Six 
policemen of the Republic were wounded and 
one was killed. 


Indeed, charges of attacks from the 
South had been heard over the Pyong- 
yang radio all through May and June. 
On May 26, the North Korean radio 
claimed violations of the 38th parallel 
by Southern forces in five counties be- 
tween May 19 and 22; on June 3 and 6 it 
announced twenty-five other attacks by 
the South. 

In addition to the background mate- 


rial presented elsewhere in this issuc, 
other evidence of a fairly direct nature 
can be given in the form of aggressive 
declarations by the government leaders 
of South Korea whom the Americans 
themselves placed and held in power. 


Syngman Rhee, the “little Chiang Kai- 
shek” of South Korea, declared in Decem- 
ber 1946: “On returning to Korea I advo- 
cated unification to make the world think 
we were united, so that we could drive the 
Russians from the north. America is our 
friend. . . . We must fight those who are 
not our friends. As soon as the time comes, 
I'll instruct you. Then you should be pre- 
pared to shed blood.” 

A former Minister of Home Affairs, Yun 
Chi Yong, told a press conference on March 
9, 1949, that “The only way to unify South 
and North Korea is for the Republic of Tae- 
han to regain the lost land in North Korea 
by force.” 

A dispatch from Allen Raymond in the 
New York Herald Tribune of August 5, 
1949, generalized as follows about South 
Korea military intentions: “The one out- 
standing thing about the South Korean army, 
now it has been purged several times of 
Communist infiltrators, is its outspoken de- 
sire to take the offensive against North 
Korea. It wants to cross the border. Its best 
officers are Japanese-trained professionals, 
with a fine frosting of American Army train- 
in e 

‘On November 1, 1949 the New York 
Herald Tribune carried a significant UP in- 
terview with the South Korean Defense Min- 
ister, Sihn Sung Mo, in which it was re- 
ported that “Referring to the readiness of 
his troops to drive into North Korea, Mr. 
Sihn expressed confidence that they could 
wrest control from the Communists. ‘If we 
had our own way we would, I’m sure, have 
started up already,’ he told a press confer- 
ence. “But we had to wait until they 
[American government leaders] are ready. 
They keep telling us, “No, no, no, wait. You 
are not ready”’ . . . ‘We are strong enough 
to march up and take Pyongyang [the north- 
ern capital] within a few days,’ he said. 

On March 2, 1950, according to the New 
York Times, President Syngman Rhee told 
the Korean people that despite advice given 
by “friends from across the seas” not to at- 
tack the “foreign puppets” in North Korea, 
the cries of “our brothers in distress,” in the 
north could not be ignored. “To this call 
we shall respond.” 


One does not have to stretch the im- 
agination to question whether the pur- 
pose of John Foster Dulles’ visit to the 
South Korea government leaders a few 
days before hostilities commenced was 
not to inform them that the time had 
come, that the American government 
leaders “are ready.” 


Who Has Sought 
Peaceful Unification? 


Evidence of opposite intentions comes 
from North Korea. From there has come 
a consistent appeal for peaceful unifica- 
tion of the nation. It has come from the 
North not because peaceful unification 1s 
a policy held exclusively by the people of 
that area, but because the oppression 10 
the South had created a situation in 
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which only in the North could the na- 
tiona! aspirations of the whole nation be 
voiced and advocated. 

It became clear as early as 1945 that 
Korean aspirations for a sovereign, demo- 
cratic and unified government were in- 
consistent with the American desire to 
establish a closely controlled puppet re- 
gime, based upon feudal landholding and 
the foreign (American) ownership of in- 
dustry and raw materials, which would 
serve as a willing tool in the cold war. 

An equally clear picture of the policy 
of the Soviet Union emerged. The Soviet 
Union encouraged and gave support to 
a modernization and democratization of 
Korea, which meant ousting the land- 
lords and collaborators from power in 
favor of the peasantry, the industrial 
workers, the small merchants and intel- 
lectuals who went along on a program 
of people’s democracy. 

The clash between these two concepts, 
the American and the Russian, was par- 
ticularly sharp over the issue of treating 
the Japanese enemy. To achieve its pur- 
poses the United States at first ruled 
through the Japanese apparatus itself and 
then gradually shifted from that appara- 
tus to its shadow, the Korean puppets 
and collaborators of Japan. Thus under 
American rule the archaic feudal insti- 
tutions and customs were kept intact and 
even strengthened and all tendencies to- 
ward genuine reform were ruthlessly 
suppressed. In the North the Russians 
depended upon the people’s committees 
which had taken matters into their own 
hands even before either the Russian or 
American troops had arrived and sup- 
ported them in a program of rapid and 
drastic modernization. 

Under such contrasting international 
influences it came about that only in the 
North could the democratic ‘and sover- 
eign aspirations of the whole Korean peo- 
ple be voiced and advocated. In fact it 
was the very strength and effectiveness of 
the peaceful unification movement which, 
according to the North Korean leaders, 
caused the Syngman Rhee regime to open 
military hostilities on June 25. 

The background of the development of 
the Korean unification movement is in- 
cluded in another article. Here, because 
of their pertinence to the question of 
what and who caused the war, we shall 
outline only the recent manifestations of 
that movement. 

More than two years ago, in April 
1948, a joint conference of political par- 
ties and social organizations of both South 
and North Korea was held in order to 
plan elections for a national government. 
This plan was nullified by the insistence 
of the United States and the UN Com- 
mission, which was American inspired 
and American dominated, upon proce- 
dures which assured separated elections 
in South Korea. 
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The map shows roughly where British and U.S. air and naval forces have been concen- 
trated from Japan around to India in the long-range plan for encirclement of 
the Chinese People's Republic and the USSR, as well as the areas of the 
colonial wars already launched by the British in Burma and Malaya, the French in 


Indochina, the Dutch in Indonesia and 


In June, 1949, seventy-one parties and 
organizations from the North and South 
‘ormed themselves into a Democratic 
Front for the purpose of attaining peace- 
ful unification through the holding of 
general, national-wide elections. In the 
South the plan was again truncated by 
the brutality of the Rhee government 
which arrested, imprisoned or executed 
all on whom it could lay its hands who 
dared to challenge its undemocratic ways. 

Finally, during the first three weeks of 
June of this year, the Democratic Front, 
able to speak only through its leadership 
in the North, made another strong bid 
for peaceful unification. The gist of the 
new proposals was that the legislative 


U.S. in Korea and Formosa. 


bodies of the North and South unite to 
adopt a constitution under which a gen- 
eral election would be held for a nation- 
wide governing body. This election was 
to be completed by the middle of August, 
marking the end of five years of trustee- 
ship since the Japanese surrender and the 
beginning of Korea’s life as a sovereign, 
democratic nation. 

The Syngman Rhee government re- 
sponded to this proposal by instituting a 
reign of terror unusual even in that 
bloody regime’s history. Any one who so 
much as received the plans of the Demo- 
cratic Front was branded a traitor. Find- 
ing itself unable to place its proposals ef- 
fectively before the people of the South, 


now the 
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the Democratic Front publicly announced 
that it was sending three of its leaders 
from the North to Seoul, the Southern 
capital, in order officially to lay these pro- 
posals before the South Korea legislature. 
Upon attempting to cross the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel the three emissaries were 
fired upon, They survived this provoca- 
tion and were seen to pass through the 
border station. They were then arrested 
by Rhee’s military police and have been 
unheard of since. This occurred on June 
roth and 11th. Ten days later the Demo- 
cratic Front leaders in the North again 


announced their intention to send a dele- - 


gation to Seoul. 

According to Premier Kim Ir Sung 
of North Korea, as an extension of its 
former provocations and in desperation 
at its isolation from the people of the 
whole nation, the Syngman Rhee govern- 
ment invaded the North along the whole 
line of the Thirty-eighth Parallel on 
June 25th. It was this attack, not the first 
violation of the border but the most 
threatening one, which was immediately 
met by the powerful Northern counter- 
offensive which in the first few days 
carried the North Korea troops well into 
the South. 

Is not all of this the strongest sort of 
evidence as to which side started the 
Korean civil war? Yet has any of it been 
given the slightest consideration by the 
American government or by the com- 
mercial press and radio? Was any single 
factor of this evidence examined before 
the American government and, under its 
instigation, the Security Council con- 
demned North Korea as the aggressor 
with such indecent haste a few hours 
after the outbreak of the war? 


The U.S. and the U.N. 


In Mr. Gromyko’s statement, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, he accuses 
the American government of using the 
Security Council as a virtual agency of 
the State Department. The juxtaposition 
of decisions of the American govern- 
ment, on ‘the one hand, and of the Secu- 


rity Council, on the other, bears this out. 

The first meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil, over the issue of the Korean war, was 
held on Sunday afternoon, June 25. As 
every one knows the meeting was sum- 
moned under American initiative. As 
every one knows the American govern- 


ment had declared North Korea the ag- 


gressor before the meeting. It had also 
announced, according to the next day’s 
New York Times, that “by prearranged 
plan” the United States would “rush into 
Korea . . . sizeable quantities of ‘assist- 
ance’ arms....” 

At this first Security Council meeting, 
the American position was endorsed 
without debate on fundamentals and with 
no effort to ascertain the facts. At Amer- 
ica’s request the Ambassador from South 
Korea participated; no consideration was 
given to hearing the other side. No ef- 
fort was made to distinguish between a 
civil war, in which the UN Charter for- 
bids interference except where a general 
threat to the peace of the world can be 
established, and aggression of sovereign 
territory from the outside. The Security 
Council session was, moreover, a rump 
session. The USSR was not present and 
China was represented, again through 
eight months of obstinate: American in- 
sistence, not by its government but by the 
repudiated Chiang Kai-shek gang. Thus 
the affirmative vote on the substantive 
question of the Koreen war was made 
by only three of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, all five 
votes being legally required. 

The resolution condemning North Ko- 
rea carried the usual clause, contained 
in practically all UN actions, calling on 
all UN members “to render every assist- 
ance ... in the execution of this resolu- 
tion. . . .” Never before has this clause 
been used to justify strong unilateral 
moves, yet in this instance President Tru- 
man used this clause as “justification” for 
armed intervention on the part of the 
United States. He announced that inter- 
vention during the day of Tuesday, June 
27th. That evening the Security Council 
met for the second time on the Korean 


war and accepted the fast accompli with 
which the American government had 
presented them. 

The American government thereupon 
announced in advance the next decision 
which the Security Council would make, 
namely, to designate the interventionary 
forces as United Nations forces, to au. 
thorize the use by them of the UN flag, 
and to appoint the American commander, 
MacArthur, as UN commander. To no 
one’s surprise the next session of the 
supine and rump Security Council, held 
on July 7th, obediently, and again with- 
out examining the facts, did exactly what 
the American government had ordered, 

The contrast between the American 
government’s headlong haste on the Ko- 
rean issue and the interminable delays 
and indecision characterizing its behavior 
in the cases of Dutch aggression in Indo- 
nesia and Arab aggression in Israel cast 
further doubts on the validity of its posi- 
tion on Korea and the motives behind it. 


Formosa Linked with Korea 


For those who still hesitate to condemn 
the American action on Korea, its hasty 
accusation of the North, its failure to 
weigh evidence, its misuse of that poten- 
tially great organization, the UN, its em- 
ployment of flimsy legalities to justify its 
moves, and of most importance its armed 
intervention in the Korean civil war— 
for those who still hesitate over these is- 
sues the American action on Formosa 
should provide convincing testimony. 

It must be recalled that the President's 
statement in which he called for armed 
intervention in Korea also called upon 
the 7th Fleet to prevent the liberation of 
Formosa by the Chinese Peoples Repub- 
lic. By issuing orders to Chiang Kai-shek 
in that same statement, the President 
also violated the sovereignty of the Chi- 
nese government which he still recog- 
nizes. 

The statement also unilaterally and ar- 
bitrarily violates all international decisions 
made during and after World War Il 
respecting the status of Formosa. Now the 


When South Korean children (left) cheered the arrival of American soldiers in Seoul in 1945 they could not foresee then 
that five years later (right) their fathers would be wounded and killed in a civil war they had no will to fight. 
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On June 20, five days before the outbreak of war, John Foster Dulles (left), having journeyed to Korea with the promise of U.S. 
armed aid, confers on the 38th parallel with Major Bilello, U.S. Army Senior advisor to Korean Army (third from right). U.S. 
Ambassador Muccio at extreme right. Right photo: Returning to the U.S. June 29th, Dulles smiles triumphantly as he leaves a con- 
ference with President Truman mapping U.S. plans for war on the Korean people. Left to right, Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army 
Chief of Staff; Dulles; Secretary of State Acheson; General Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the U.S. 


American government suddenly declares 
by ukase that the status of Formosa is 
undetermined and can be settled only 
after the restoration of security in the 
Pacific, after a peace treaty with Japan, 
or, as is typically thrown in for good 
measure, upon consideration by the 
United Nations. The American bi-parti- 
sans are doubtless to be the arbiters of 
all these factors conditioning Formosa’s 
status. 

It must also be recalled that the Presi- 
dent’s declaration involving American 
armed forces in Korea and Formosa 
ordered increased American military aid 
to France in her colonial war against 
Viet-Nam and called for strengthening 
the American forces in the supposedly 
sovereign Philippines. 

Finally, in this context, it must be re- 
called that only in the Korean aspect of 
America’s new imterventionary policy 
was the sanction of the United Nations 
sought or received. To those who hesi- 
tate to condemn the government’s action 
in the case of Korea the question, then, 
must be asked. How can America’s armed 
intervention in Formosa be justified? Are 
not the two, Korea and Formosa, inextri- 
cably linked? If American armed inter- 
vention in Formosa is an act of open and 
inexcusable aggression, then is not Amer- 
an armed intervention in Korea part 
of the same dishonorable policy and is 
not the flimsy cloak of United Nations 
sanction a transparent one? 

The people of this country must realize, 
additionally, that the American military 
in Korea is not fighting to preserve any 
democratic government in Korea nor 
to establish the unification and independ- 
tnce of that nation. The “little Chiang 
Kai-shek” which it hoisted to power and 
how seeks to picture as a valiant defender 
of the rights of the people was, and is, 
nothing but the head of as corrupt a gang 
of puppets as was ever found by Hitler 
or Mussolini. Far from representing the 
defenders of Korean nationhood this rot- 
ten bunch of feudal-fascists are the very 
ones with whom and through whom the 
American rulers have for five years man- 
aged to prevent unification and independ- 
‘nce and by whom they have now suc- 


ceeded in plunging over thirty million 
people into bloody civil war. 

Two weeks after the war broke out 
there is no South Korean army to speak 
of. There never was. What existed was 
a brutal military police, officered by Japa- 
nese collaborators, trained and supplied 
by American military pro-consuls. Such 
an “army” had no roots among the peo- 
ple; on the contrary it was detested by 
the people and repudiated by them at the 
first opportunity. The rank and file of 
such an “army,” being part of the people 
themselves, took to the hills the moment 
a liberation force came in sight. And 
many of them, both in the army and out 
of it, in other branches of the govern- 
ment, have quickly gone over to the 
patriotic side. 

Place a few obvious facts together and 
add them up. There are roughly ten 
million people in North Korea to twenty 
million in the South. The United States 
has provided the South Korean govern- 
ment with over $400 million, much of 
which has been expended on militariza- 
tion of the police state. The United States 
has trained and equipped the South Ko- 
rean forces. A large American military 
mission has been in charge of these forces 
and today officers the higher echelons of 
its remnants. Since very shortly after the 
outbreak on June 25th American forces, 
planes and warships as well as supplies 
have been actively engaged in the con- 
flict. 

In contrast there has been no such in- 
tervention in the North by the Soviet 
Union or any one else. There is not a 
single Russian soldier fighting in Ko- 
rea. Yet, the forces from the North 
now joined by _ countless patriots 
of the South, have been  knifing 
through what Truman would have us 
believe to be a powerful “arsenal of de- 
mocracy.” How can this possibly be ex- 
plained except on the basis that the Syng- 
man Rhee government and all that it 
stands for, including most importantly 
the Americans, have been repudiated by 
the Korean people as a whole and by the 
rank and file of their own army in par- 
ticular. 

The American government, therefore, 


is not fighting on the just side of a civil 
war in Korea; it is not fighting side by 
side with Korean patriots and their 
valiant army. On the contrary, the Amer- 
ican government is fighting a colonial 
war against the whole Korean people. Its 
allies are confined to a handful of corrupt 
elements grouped around Syngman Rhee 
who have no future except as instruments 
of American aggression in pursuing the 
cold war into a shooting war. America 
in the case of Korea is siding with exactly 
the same elements that it backed in China 
under Chiang Kai-shek. It will, sooner or 
lacer, meet with: the same fate even 
though Korea is a fraction the size of 
China and even with American armed 
might thrown into the war. No nation, 
no matter how strong, can in the mid- 
twentieth century, conquer thirty million 
people who have learned the lessons of 
democracy and independence and who 
have trained themselves to fashion and 
employ the tools of freedom. 

Who then is the aggressor in Korea? 
Generally speaking the aggressor is Amer- 
ica’s cold war policy. Specifically it is the 
American puppet-police state that existed 
in South Korea and that is now collapsing 
just as did Chiang Kai-shek’s China. The 
situation is far too dangerous to mince 
words on this matter. American foreign 
policy, always imperialist but for some 
years in some form of check among con- 
flicting elements within American impe- 
rialist circles, has now, in the case of the 
Far East, been taken over by the extreme 
Right, the most recklessly aggressive and 
adventurist warmongers. If these people 
have succeeded in precipitating the nation 
into this shameful war against Korea, 
where else may they not lead us with 
equal precipitateness? 

The situation demands, as never before, 
a rapid and overwhelming rallying of all 
the forces of peace and justice in Amer- 
ica. Our nation’s foreign policy must be 
wrested from these pro-fascist fanatics, 
it must be brought under some sort of 
control to avoid the spread of war and to 
stop this one. Then the people of America 
must resume their long struggle to 
achieve democratic foreign policies for 
the ensurance of a lasting peace. 


Andrei Gromyko's Statement on Korea 


Full text of the Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister's statement of July 4 (version 
published in American press was incom- 


plete.) 


jen EVENTS occurring in Korea 
began on June 25 as a result of a pro- 
vocative attack of the troops of the South 
Korean authorities on border areas of the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic. 

That attack was the result of a plan 
prepared in advance. 

That the South Korean clique of 
Syngman Rhee had such a plan has been 
disclosed from time to time by Syngman 
Rhee himself as well as by other repre- 
sentatives of the South Korean authori- 
ties. 

As long ago as Oct. 7, 1949, Syng- 
man Rhee in an interview granted to a 
United Press correspondent boasted about 
the success of the preparation of his 
army. 

He openly stated that the South Korean 
Army could take Pyongyang in three 
days. 

The Minister of Defense of Syngman 
Rhee’s Government, Sin Sen Mo, on 
Oct. 31, 1949, also stated to the press 
that the South Korean forces were suffi- 
ciently strong to act and take Pyong- 
yang in a few days. 

Only a week before the provocative 
attack on the border districts of the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic, 
Syngman Rhee, speaking on June 19 in 
the so-called National Assembly, said in 
the presence of the adviser to the Ameri- 
can Department of State, Mr. [John Fos- 
ter] Dulles, “If we are not able to defend 
democracy in a cold war, we shall reach 
victory in a hot war.” 

It is not difficult to understand that 
the representatives of the South Korean 
authorities could make such statements 
only if they felt sure of American back- 
ing. 

Just one month before the events 
which started in Korea, on May 19 of 
this year, the director of the American 
ECA’s Korean Division, Johnson, stated 
in the Committee on Appropriation of 
the United States House of Represent- 
atives, that 100,000 soldiers and officers 
of the South Korean Army, fitted with 
American equipment and trained by the 
American military mission, had finished 
their preparations and could start war at 
any moment. 

It is known that only a few days be- 
fore the events in Korea, the United 
States Defense Secretary Johnson; the 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
of the U.S.A., General Bradley; and the 
adviser of the State Department; Dulles, 
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arrived in Japan and held a special con- 
ference with General MacArthur and that 
Dulles, after that, visited South Korea 
and journeyed to the border areas on the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel. 

Only one week before the events, on 
June 19, Dulles stated in the “National 
Assembly” of South Korea mentioned 
above that the United States was ready 
to give all necessary moral and material 
help to South Korea, which is fighting 
against Communism. 

These facts are sufficiently eloquent by 
themselves and do not require comment. 

But the first days have already shown 
that the events were not taking a turn 
favorable to the authorities of South 
Korea. 

The Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public achieved a series of successes 
against the South Korean forces directed 
by the American military advisers. 

When it became clear that the terrorist 
regime of Syngman Rhee, which has 
never enjoyed the support of the Korean 
people, was collapsing, the Government 
of the United States passed to open inter- 
vention in Korea, ordering air, naval, and 
then also its land forces to enter into ac- 
tion on the side of the South Korean 
authorities against the Korean people. 

In doing that, the Government of the 
United States passed from a policy of 


preparing aggression to direct acts of ag- 
gression, to the road of open interference 
in the internal affairs of Korea, to the 
road of armed intervention in Korea. 

Having taken that road, the Govern- 
ment of the United States infringed 
peace, showing that not only does it not 
incline to consolidate peace but on the 
contrary is an enemy of peace. 

Facts show that the Government of the 
United States is disclosing its aggressive 
plans in Korea only step by step. 

At the beginning the United States 
Government stated that the intervention 
of the United States in Korea would be 
limited only to the dispatch of military 
and other equipment. 

After that it was announced that air 
and naval forces, but not ground forces 
would be sent. 

After that it was announced that 
ground forces of the United States would 
also be sent to Korea. 

It is known also that at the beginning 
the Government of the United States an- 
nounced that American forces would be 
used only in operations taking place on 
the territory of Southern Korea. 

But after scarcely a few days the Amer- 
ican air forces shifted their operations 
to North Korean territory and attacked 
Pyongyang and other cities. 

All this shows that the Government 
of the United States is dragging the 
U.S. more and more into war, although 
since it is compelled to consider the fact 
that the American people do not wish 
to be entangled in a new war adventure, 
it gradually pushes the country step by 
step toward open war. 

The Government of the United States 
of America is attempting to justify the 
armed intervention against Korea by con- 
tending that the intervention was alleg- 
edly started on the directive of the Se- 
curity Council. 

The falsity of that assertion is quite 
evident. 

What happened in reality? 

It is known that the Government of 
the United States began to intervene 
with arms in Korea before the session 
of the Security Council had been called on 
June 27, without considering what the 
decision of the Security Council would 
be. 

Thus the United States Government 
confronted the United Nations organiza- 
tion with a fait accompli, with a viola- 
tion of peace. 

Only after the accomplished fact did 
the Security Council set the seal on the 
resolution proposed by the United States 
Government, approving the aggressive 
actions undertaken by that Government. 
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The American resolution was accepted 
by the Security Council by a gross in- 
fringement of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

According to Article 27 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, the decisions of 
the Security Council in important matters 
must be taken by not less than seven 
votes, including the votes of all five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, namely: the USSR, China, 
Great Britain, the United States and 
France. But the American resolution ap- 
proving the military intervention of the 
United States in Korea was taken by six 
votes only, those of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Norway, Cuba 
and Ecuador. 

The vote of the Kuomintangite, Tsiang 
Ting-fu, who unlawfully takes China’s 
seat in the Security Council, was counted 
as the seventh vote for the resolution. 

Furthermore, at the meeting of the 
Security Council on June 27 only three of 
the five permanent members of the Coun- 
cil were present: the United States, 
Britain and France. 

Two other permanent members of the 
Security Council, the USSR and China, 
were not present at the Council’s meet- 
ing because the United States Govern- 
ment’s hostile attitude towards the Chi- 
nese people deprives China of the 
opportunity of having her lawful repre- 
sentative in the Security Council and this 
has made it impossible for the Soviet 
Union to take part in the conferences of 
the Security Council. 

Thus, neither of these two require- 
ments of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions concerning the procedure for taking 
decisions was complied with at the ses- 
sion of the Council of June 27, which 
deprives the resolution adopted at the 
session of any legal force. 

It is also known that the Charter of 
the United Nations provides for inter- 
vention of the Security Council only in 
cases which concern events of an inter- 
national nature and not of an internal 
character. 

In this respect the Charter directly 
forbids the intervention of the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations in the affairs 
of any country when there is an internal 
conflict between two groups in a state. 

Thus the Security Council in its res- 
olution of June 27 also infringed this 
Most important principle of the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 

It follows that the resolution which 
the United States Government is using 
as a cover for its armed intervention in 
Korea was illegally put through the Se- 
curity Council, while the Charter of the 
organization of the United Nations has 
been grossly infringed. 

That has been made possible only 
Owins to great pressure by the United 
States Government on the members of 
the Security Council which has trans- 
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formed the United Nations organization 
into a kind of branch of the State De- 
partment of the United States, into an 
obedient tool for the policy of the Ameri- 
can ruling circles, who have acted as vio- 
lators of peace. 

The illegal resolution of June 27, 
adopted by the Security Council under 
pressure from the United States Govern- 
ment, shows that the Security Council is 
acting, not as a body invested with the 
main responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace, but as an instrument employed 
by the United States ruling circles with 
the object of unleashing war. 

This resolution of the Security Council 
represents a hostile act against peace. 

Had the Security Council valued the 
cause of peace, it should have attempted 
to reconcile the fighting sides in Korea 
before it adopted such a shameful reso- 
lution. 

Only the Security Council and the 
United Nations Secretary General could 
have done this. They failed to make this 
attempt, however, being obviously aware 
that such a peaceful action is contradic- 
tory to the aggressors’ plans. 

It is impossible not to note the improp- 
er role in all this affair of the Secretary 
General of the UN, Mr. Trygve Lie. 

Having the duty, owing to his office, 
of supervising the correct implementation 
of the Charter of the United Nations, the 
Secretary General, when the Korean 
question was discussed in the Security 
Council, not only did not fulfill his 
direct obligations, but, on the contrary, 
obligingly helped the United States Gov- 
ernment and other members of the Se- 
curity Council grossly to infringe the 
Charter. 

Thus the Secretary General showed 
that he cares about giving assistance to 
the ruling circles of the USA in carrying 
out their aggressive plans in respect to 
Korea rather than about the strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations Organization 
and about the strengthening of peace. 

At a press conference on June 29, Presi- 
dent Truman denied that the United 
States, having started military action in 
Korea, was in a state of war. He stated 
that it was just “a police action,” in sup- 
port of the United Nations, and that al- 
legedly that action was directed against a 
“group of bandits” from northern Korea. 

It is not difficult to understand that 
such an assertion is unwarranted. It has 
long been known that an aggressor tak- 
ing aggressive actions usually employs 
one means or another to cover his ac- 
tions. 

Everybody remembers that when in the 
summer of 1937 militarist Japan began 
its military intervention in Northern 
China with the march to Peking, it an- 
nounced that that was only a local “inci- 
dent” for the sake of the maintenance 
of peace in the Orient, though this was 
believed by no one. 





The military action of General Mac- 
Arthur, started in Korea by the order of 
the United States Government can be 
considered a “police action” to support 
the United Nations organization on the 
same basis that the war started in 1937 
against China by the Japanese militarists 
could be considered a local “incident” to 
maintain peace in the Orient. 

The operations of the armed forces in 
Korea are led, as is known, not under 
the orders of some police officer, but 
under the orders of General MacArthur. 

But it would be absurd to suppose that 
the Commander in Chief of the United 
States forces in Japan, MacArthur, directs 
in Korea not military operations but some 
“police action.” 

Who will believe that MacArthur’s 
armed forces, which include air forces 
up to “Flying Fortresses” and jet air- 
craft attacking the civil population and 
the peaceful towns of Korea, which in- 
clude the Navy with its cruisers and air- 
craft carriers and also ground forces, have 
been mobilized for a “police action” 
against a “group of bandits?” 

Perhaps even the most credulous peo- 
ple will not believe it. 

It is needful to recall in this connec- 
tion that when the People’s Army of Lib- 
eration of China carried on the fight 
against Chiang Kai-shek’s armies which 
were equipped with American war ma- 
teriel, it was also called by some, “groups 
of bandits.” And what transpired in 
reality, everybody knows well. It trans- 
pired that those who were called “groups 
of bandits” not only expressed the basic 
interests of China, but also represented 
in themselves, the Chinese people. Those 
whom the ruling circles of the USA tried 
to fasten on to China as a government 
appeared as a group of bankrupt adven- 
turist-bandits, trading to right and left 
with the honor and independence of 
China. 

What are the real aims of the Ameri- 
can armed intervention in Korea? 

It appears that the aggressive circles 
of the United States have violated peace 
in order to grab not only southern but 
also northern Korea. 

The intrusion of the American forces 
into Korea represents an open war 
against the Korean people. 

The aim is to deprive Korea of na- 
tional independence, to prevent the crea- 
tion of a single democratic Korean state, 
and to establish by violence in Korea an 
anti-national regime which would allow 
the ruling circles of the United States to 
transform that country into their colony 
and to use Korean territory as a military 
base in the Far East. 

Ordering the armed forces of the 
United States: to attack Korea, President 
Truman at the same time announced 
that he has given the American Navy 
orders to “prevent an attack on Formosa,” 
which means the occupation by Ameri- 
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can military forces of that part of the 
territory of China. 

That step of the United States Gov- 
ernment is a direct aggression against 
China. 

That step of the United States Govern- 
ment is moreover a gross infringement 
of the international agreements of Cairo 
and of Potsdam on Formosa as belonging 
to China, signed by the United States. 

It is also an infringement of President 
Truman’s statement in which on last 
Jan. 5, he announced that the American 
Government would not interfere in the 
affairs of Formosa. 

President Truman also announced that 
he has ordered the reinforcement of the 
American armed forces on the Philippine 
Islands, which was aimed at interfering 
in the internal affairs of the Philippine 
state and at kindling internal strife. 

That act of the United States Govern- 
ment shows that it continues to consider 
the Philippines as its colony and not as 
an independent state which, furthermore, 
is a member of the United Nations. 

President Truman also stated that he 
had ordered the acceleration of the so- 
called military aid to France in Indo- 
China. 

That statement of Truman shows that 
the United States Government has 
adopted the policy of kindling war against 
the Viet-Namese people for the sake of 
supporting the colonial regime in Indo- 
China—thus proving that the United 
States Government is assuming the role 
of gendarme of the peoples of Asia. 

President Truman’s statement of June 
27 means thus that the Government of 
the United States has violated peace and 
has passed from a policy of preparation 
for aggression to direct acts of aggression, 
aad simultaneously in a number of coun- 
tries of Asia. 

In doing so the United States Govern- 
ment has trampled underfoot its obliga- 
tions toward the United Nations organi- 
zation for the consolidation of peace in 
the whole world and has acted as a vio- 
lator of peace. 

There are in history not a few examples 
of attempts by interference from without 
to choke the struggle of peoples for na- 
tional unity, for democratic rights. 

In this connection it would be possible 
to recall the war between the northern 
and southern states of North America in 
the ’60’s of the last century. At that time 
the northern states, led by Lincoln, car- 
ried on an armed struggle against the 
slaveholders of the south for the aboli- 
tion of slavery and for the preservation 
of the country’s national unity. Military 
forces of the northern states, attacked, as 
is known, by the southerners, did not 
limit themselves to the defense of their 
territory, but launched military action 
‘on the territory of the southern states, 
smashed the troops of the planter-slave- 
holders who lacked the support of the 
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people, smashed the slavery system exist- 
ing in the south and created conditions 
for the establishment of national unity. 

It is known that at that time the inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of north- 
ern America for the benefit of the south- 
erners and against the northerners and 
against national unity, also took place on 
the part of some governments, for ex- 
ample, the Government of England. But, 
despite this, the victory was won by the 
American people personified in those pro- 
gressive forces which headed the fight 
of the north against the south. 

It is worth recalling also another lesson 
of history. 

In the period after the October up- 
heaval in Russia, when tsarist-reactionary 
generals, entrenched in the outskirts of 
Russia, tore Russia into pieces, the Gov- 
ernment of the USA, together with the 
Governments of England, France and 
some other Governments, intervened in 
the internal affairs of the Soviet country, 
acting on the side of the reactionary tsar- 
ist generals in order to prevent the union 
of our Motherland under the aegis of the 
Soviet Government. The Government 
of the USA also did not stop short of 
armed intervention, but sent its troops 
to the Soviet Far East and to the region 
of Archangel. American troops, together 
with the troops of certain other coun- 
tries, actively helped the Russian tsarist 
generals — Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenich 
and others—in their struggle against 
Soviet power, executed Russian workers 
and peasants, plundered the population. 

As can be seen, in this case also the 
ruling circles of certain foreign states vio- 
lating peace, tried by armed intervention 
to turn the wheel of history backwards, 
to fasten by force on the people a hateful 
regime which was overthrown by the 
people, and to prevent the union of our 
country into a single state. 

Everybody knows how this interven- 
tionist adventure ended. 

These historic examples are useful to 
recall because the events occurring in 
Korea and some other countries of Asia 
and the aggressive policy of the United 
States towards these countries remind in 
many respects of the above-mentioned 
events of the history of the United States 
and Russia. 

The Soviet Government has already 
expressed its attitude in respect to the 
policy of gross interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of Korea led by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in its reply of 
June 29 to the announcement of the 
United States Government of June 27. 

The Soviet Government is persisting 
without change in the policy of consolida- 
tion of peace in the whole world and of 
its traditional principle of non-interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of other states. 

The Soviet Government considers that 
the Koreans have the same right to or- 
ganize their internal national affairs ac- 


cording to their own wishes in the mat- 
ter of the unification of the South and ihe 
North of Korea into one state as that right 
which belonged to and was used by the 
North Americans in the Sixties of the 
last century, when they unified the South 
and the North of America into one na- 
tional state. 

From all this it is to be deduced that 
the United States Government has com- 
mitted an act of hostility against peace 
and the responsibility for the results of 
the armed aggression committed by that 
Government fall on it. 

The United Nations will fulfil 
its obligations concerning the mainte- 
nance of peace only if the Security Coun- 
cil demands the absolute cessation of 
the American military intervention and 
the immediate withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can armed forces from Korea. 


Soviet Reply to U.S. 
on Korea 


The text of the June 29th Soviet reply 
to the U.S. note on Korea, as broadcast 
by Moscow radio. 


On June 27, the Ambassador of the 
United States of America, Mr. A. Kirk, 
sent to the Deputy Foreign Minister, A. 
A. Gromyko, a memorandum containing 
a declaration of the United States Gov- 
ernment of the following contents: 

“My Government has instructed me to 
draw your attention to the fact that the 
North Korean troops have crossed the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel and have invaded 
the territory of the Republic of Korea at 
several points with large forces. 

“The refusal of the Soviet representa- 
tive to take part in the meeting of the 
Security Council of the UN on June 25, 
despite the clear threat to the peace and 
the obligation which the Charter places 
on a member of the Security Council, 
compels the United States Government 
to draw the attention of the Government 
of the USSR to this question directly. 

“In view of the generally known fact 
of the close relations between the USSR 
and the North Korean regime, the United 
States Government asks for an assurance 
that the USSR will not take upon itself 
the responsibility for this unprovoked 
and unjustified attack and that it will use 
its influence with the North Korean au- 
thorities toward immediate withdrawal 
of their invading forces.” 

On June 29, on the instruction of the 
Soviet Government, A. A. Gromyko 
made to Mr. A. Kirk the following de¢- 
laration: 

“In connection with the declaration of 
the U.S. Government which you handed 
over on June 27, the Soviet Government 
instructs me to declare the following: 

“According to reliable data of the So- 
viet government, the events which are g0- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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OR FORTY YEARS Korea was un- 
der the yoke of imperial Japan. After 
the Russo-Japanese war Japan remained 
in occupation of Korea. Under the 1905 
Portsmouth Treaty, engineered by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, Japan won wide 
political, military and economic rights 
in Korea, and in 1910 annexed outright 
the rich little country of 85,000 square 
miles, and close to 30,000,000 people. Un- 
der Japanese rule, the agricultural and in- 
dustrial wealth of the country all went to 
the Japanese overlords or were drained 
off to Japan, with enough crumbs going 
to Korean landlords and businessmen to 
keep them subservient. The Korean peo- 
ple, with no voice in their own affairs, 
were kept in a position of virtual slavery 
and bitter impoverishment by taxation, 
exploitation and police terror. They were 
denied education, the fruits of their own 
land and labor, even the use of their own 
tongue. 

The Korean people were never recon- 
ciled to this position of servitude. There 
were frequent risings against the Japa- 
nese. During World War II, Korean 
patriots served the Allied cause by cour- 
ageous guerrilla activity within their own 
country and by fighting with the Chinese 
armies against the Japanese aggressors. 

The pledge that Korea would after 
World War II “in due course become 
free and independent,” made at Cairo, 
was confirmed at Potsdam. A military 
decision provided that Japanese troops 
north of the 38° parallel should sur- 
render to Soviet forces and those south of 


BACKGROUND OF THE KOREAN CONFLICT 


by JESSICA SMITH 





We are presenting this chronological 
account of U.S. occupation policies in 
Korea and their relation to the long lib- 
eration struggle of the Korean people 
in an effort to help our readers reach a 
fulier understanding of the present grave 
situation, in which so much American 
and Korean blood has already been shed. 
The material is drawn mainly from news- 
paper sources, principally the New York 
Times and the New York Herald Trib- 
une. PM, Allied Labor News, the Daily 
Worker, The Nation the Korean and 
Soviet press, and official documents have 
also been used. It should be noted that 
the evidence here given on the origins 
of the present conflict has practically all 
come from eye-witness observers on the 
spot. 





the 38° parallel to United States forces. 
This was never intended to be a perma- 
nent dividing line, but merely a device to 
facilitate temporary military occupation. 

Japan’s surrender in mid-August, 1945 
was the signal for the Koreans that the 
day of their longed-for liberation had 
come. Before the Americans arrived, all 
over Korea People’s Committees sprang 
up, taking over local administrative func- 
tions, These committees elected a thou- 
sand delegates, representing all political 
tendencies in Korea except the pro-Japa- 
nese, and all thirteen provinces, who met 
in Seoul on September 6 and set up a 
provisional “People’s Republic.” Their 
immediate program called for state con- 


trol of the former Japanese industries, 
punishment of collaborators, distribution 
of Japanese- and landlord-held land 
among the sharecroppers. 

On September 7, when the U.S. Com- 
mand Ship bearing Lieut. General John 
R. Hodge arrived at Chemulpo Bay, the 
harbor serving Seoul, two men came 
aboard, representing the People’s Repub- 
lic. They were its President, Dr. Lyuh 
Woon Heung, and Professor Pak Sang 
Kyu, both acknowledged and respected 
leaders of the Korean people. Dr. Lyuh 
bore a letter offering the aid and coopera- 
tion of the new People’s Republic to Gen- 
eral Hodge, who ignored the letter and 
its bearers, preferring to deal with the 
Japanese. 

That night the Chemulpo Korean La- 
bor Union came out to welcome the 
American soldiers who had liberated them 
from Japanese slavery. Japanese police 
fired at close range into the marching 
ranks of the unionists, killing three of 
them. 

The next day in Seoul, as the American 
troops arrived, a victory party gathered 
and started an impromptu parade of wel- 
come. Again, the Japanese police fired 
and killed. 

General Hodge found the Japanese po- 
lice efficient. He at once announced that 
the American zone would be adminis- 
tered through Japanese officials already in 
office (there were 650,000 of them) from 
Governor General Noboyuki Abe on 
down. . 

Reviewing the events in the American 


Seoul, capital of South Korea, now in the hands of the forces of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, which aims to make it 
the capital of a unified country. Left: Duk Soo Palace, with the Anglican Church in the background. Right: Main Shopping center. 
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zone of Korea after General Hodge’s 
arrival, William L. Shirer wrote in the 
New York Herald Tribune for Septem- 
ber 16, 1945: 


The American Army arrives there to lib- 
erate an ancient people from the Japa- 
nese, and the commander of our army 
does his best to insult the people and 
prolong their slavery to a hated enemy. 
The remarks, in fact, of General Hodge, 
as quoted by Homer Bigart and other cor- 
respondents last week, are unbelievable. 
He has nothing but praise for the Japanese 
overlords, whose savagery in Korea is re- 
nowned, and nothing but blame for the 
Koreans. 

When Japanese gendarmes fire on a 
crowd of Koreans welcoming the Ameri- 
cans, General Hodge emphasizes that he has 
“ordered civilians away because they would 
hinder the landing operation.” He finds 
that the “Korean police are not as effective 
as the Japanese.” They are, he says, “too 
excited.” It never occurs to the general, 
apparently, that any patriot worthy of the 
name might get a little excited at the lib- 
eration of his country after thirty-five years 
under a savage foreign yoke. Yet, for this 
American general, the Koreans “are the 
same breed as the Japanese.” [The phrase 
quoted by correspondents was “the same 
breed of cats.”] And he winds up with a 
pretty threat to them: “They had better get 
busy with their homework, or I'll crack 
some heads together.” 


General Hodge had not yet learned the 
art, since mastered so completely by the 
Administration spokesmen, of describing 
the policies he was pursuing in terms of 
their opposites. 

Widespread indignation among the 
Korean people soon compelled General 
Hodge to discharge Governor General 
Abe and some of the top Japanese offi- 
cials, But those who took their places 
were Japanese collaborators equally hated 
by the Korean people, and the Japanese 
trained Korean police remained. 

When Maj. General Archibald V. Ar- 
nold was sent in to share the reins of the 
American Military Government with 
General Hodge, they set up a Korean 
Advisory Council. They refused to recog- 
nize the People’s Republic group. Nine 
of the eleven members of the AMG Ad- 
visory Council were members of the re- 
actionary National Congress, metamor- 
phosed into the “Democratic Party,” of 
rich Koreans, landowners and _ business- 
men, who had collaborated with the Japa- 
nese, and which had only 700 members. 

One of its members, chosen by the 
AMG to head the Advisory Council, 
was Kim Sung Soo, recruiting agent for 
the Japanese Army during the war 
among the students of Posun College, 
where the Japanese later installed him as 
President. Another was Song Chin Woo, 
who, living in Japan after World War I, 
served Tsuruyama, chief of the Tokyo 
military police, as a spy on his fellow- 
emigres, and later worked under Baron 
Tanaka in the preparations for the seiz- 
ure.of Manchuria. Another was Li Sung 
Seul, who in 1941 had assumed leader- 
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ship of the Japanese: assimilation move- 
ment, designed to end all Korean cul- 
ture, including the use of the Korean 
language. It was of no concern to the 
AMG that he had written in the Seoul 
Daily News for June 25, 1943: 


. . . To the Americans, justice and mor- 
ality are as nothing, because the history of 
the founding of the USA itself is one long 
series of plunderings and bloody outrages. 
. . « The outrages committed by these 
demons from America remind us of the 
Mongolian invasion of the islands belonging 
to our Motherland (Japan), where they 
massacred the people and hung their heads 
from the bows of their warships. .. . 
Should we fail to drown all these Ameri- 
can demons in the depths of the Pacific, 
we will never be able to enjoy any peace 
in our Orient... . 


The other members, as well as appoint- 
es to administrative posts, had equally 
fou records. As Vice Mayor of Seoul, 
or example, AMG installed a certain 
Kim Chang Young, once Sergeant Kim 
of the Japanese police under Japanese oc- 
cupation, who had served as a finger man 
for the Japanese police in Manchuria 
where he was responsible for the torture 
and imprisonment of many Korean pa- 
triots in return for 150,000 yen annually 
from the Japanese. 

Meantime, north of the 38th parallel, 
the Soviet army of occupation had im- 
mediately helped to oust all the Japanese 
office-holders and the pro-Japanese Korean 
landowners, and handed the government 
over to the Korean people themselves, 
represented by the People’s Committees. 

The American choice for leadership in 
South Korea was the reactionary 74-year- 
old Dr. Syngman Rhee, Washington rep- 
resentative of the “Korean Provisional 
Government,” a group which, originally 
opposed to Japanese rule, had lost all 
contact with the real problems of Korea. 
Rhee himself had spent 33 years in exile. 

Late in October, 1945, the Americans 
flew Dr. Rhee back to his country. 

Then and there, in the presence of 
General Hodge who on his arrival finally 
permitted the Koreans to hold the cele- 
bration of their independence he had 
previously prevented, Syngman Rhee is- 
sued the first of his repeated calls for civil 
war. Calling for an end to. Soviet oc- 


cupation in the North, he said: 


I have watched the spread of Commu- 
nism in Europe and Asia, and I have come 
to the conclusion that the question had bet- 
ter be thrashed out here and now, rather 
than postponed, 


Rhee at once followed American poli- 
cies in repudiating the People’s Commit- 
tees and threw-in his lot with the reac- 
tionary pro-Japanese groups. 

Meantime, the Chungking authorities 
had shipped back to Korea the rest of the 
exiled “Provisional Government,” headed 
by the rightist Kim Koo, which had been 


living in China for twenty-five years, 
all men of reactionary views, financed 
by the group behind Chiang Kai-shek. 
And along with them went thousands of 
Korean traitors who had fought with the 
Japanese and had been reorganized into 
a “Korean Restoration Army” by the 
Chungking authorities. 

The People’s Republic group, alarmed 
at the prospect of having the rule of such 
men fastened on their country, called for 
popular elections to a Korean National 
Assembly. 

General Arnold responded with an or- 
der outlawing the People’s Republic 
group, which he ordered published in all 
Korean papers. He charged that behind 
this “puppet group,” there were “venal 
men pulling the strings.” 

The group of Korean journalists who 
had received the general’s orders replied: 


. . . Disregarding the intention of the 
Declaration, the words of the document 
make us doubt the dignity and education 
of this general, since they were such -as 
were not used even in the worst days of 
the Japanese occupation. 


The People’s Republic replied in a 
pamphlet printed in English, stating that 
the General’s reply demonstrated a com- 
plete lack of understanding of Korea and 
an insult to the Korean people, and that 
since it was based on distorted informa- 
tion supplied by a handful of traitors and 
pro-Japanese, they could not suppress 
their indignation. They continued: 


Our efforts to establish a unified govern- 
ment in anticipation of complete indepen- 
dence, are not only well founded in in- 
ternational agreement, but are our sacred 
right and justified duty. Furthermore, 
these efforts do not conflict with the Mili- 
tary Government; and we here declare 
that we have no intention of obstructing 
the administration of the aforesaid Military 
Government. We shall always be grateful 
to the Allies who flung open the iron doors 
of the prison house that was Korea under 
Japanese imperialism. Particularly to the 
armies of the USA and the USSR do we 
express our deepest gratitude. 

But it is absurd to ask the people of 
Korea to return to their jobs when the 
whole apparatus of Japanese imperialism 
still functions, and the Japanese army 
and police are not yet entirely disarmed 
and shorn of their power. 


Moscow Conference 
Decisions 


In December, 1945, the Foreign Minis 
ters Conference in Moscow agreed on the 
implementation of the Cairo and Potsdam 
pledge “that in due course Korea shall 
be free and independent.” The decision 
was for Allied treatment of Korea as af 
economic and political unit in the imme- 
diate future, looking toward complete 
independence after a period of not mort 
than five years of trusteeship rule by the 
Big Four Powers in collaboration with a 
provisional national regime. This regime 
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was to be set up by a Joint Soviet-Ameri- 
can Commission representing the two oc- 
cupying military commands, after con- 
sultation with “the Korean democratic 
parties and social organizations.” 

The United States wanted a ten-year 
trusteeship period, but the USSR suc- 
ceeded in cutting this period in half, as 
well as insuring that provisions be made 
for setting up a Korean Provisional Gov- 
ernment. 

The Rhee-Koo Provisional Government 
immediately capitalized on the general 
Korean dislike of the idea of any trustee- 
ship at all by opposing the Moscow de- 
cisions, and trying to get recognition for 
itself as the only government of Korea. 
The Democratic Front, including the 
Communists and other progressive 
groups, agreed to accept the Moscow de- 
cisions. 

Failure to agree on the groups that 
should be represented in the Provisional 
Korean Government led to the break- 
down of the joint US-USSR Commission 
which met for six weeks during March- 
May 1946. The Soviet Union took the 
position that no Korean groups which 
were actively opposing the Moscow de- 
cision on trusteeship could be trusted to 
catry out actively the decisions which 
the Commission was empowered to act 
upon. They charged that the Syngman 
Rhee group had been actively encour- 
aged by General Hodge to sabotage these 
decisions. They pointed out that of the 
twenty parties proposed by the Ameri- 
cans for participation in the Provisional 
Government, only three belonged to the 
Democratic Front, while seventeen were 
opposed to trusteeship. The USSR held 
that the preponderance of reactionary and 
collaborationist forces among the Ameri- 
can-sponsored candidates and the elimi- 
nation of many democratic groups of 
Northern Korea, such as the Korean Fed- 
eration of Labor, with 600,000 members, 
the Democratic Youth Union with 650,- 
000 members, and the Peasants’ Union, 
with a membership of 3,000,000, negated 
the principle of setting up a democratic 
provisional government agreed upon at 
Moscow. 


A Divided Country 


The breakdown of the Joint Commis- 
sion’s efforts led to a further crystalliza- 
tion of the division between North and 
South Korea. 

When it became clear to the North 
Koreans that there was no immediate 
prospect of an all-Korean government, 
delegates from the five northern provinces 
met in February, 1946 and set up a “Pro- 
visional People’s Committee of North 
Korea.” 

In November, 1946, the first general 
elections were held, under the leadership 
of the Democratic Front consisting of 
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the North Korean Labor Party (Commu- 
nists), the Chendoguo, representing a hu- 
manist religious group and the Democrat- 
ic Party, composed mainly of business 
and professional men. They elected a 
Provisional People’s government, headed 
by their legendary revolutionary hero 
Kim Ir Sung. 

They proceeded to institute land re- 
form, under which the 725,000 landless 





Kim Ir Sung, President of the Korean 
Democratic People's Republic 


farmers and small holders received a to- 
tal of 2,500,000 acres of land. They set 
about getting industry on its feet, na- 
tionalized former Japanese industry, en- 
couraged trade union organization, gave 
equal rights to women, inaugurated the 
eight-hour day, set up a comprehensive 
social insurance system, instituted a ra- 
tioning system, pegged prices, regulated 
wages, established religious liberties and 
reformed the educational system, rein- 
stating the Korean language forbidden 
under the Japanese and extending the net- 
work of schools and enrollment. 

In the South, AMG recognizing the 
Rhee-Koo group as the “Representative 
and Democratic Council of South Korea,” 
ruthlessly suppressed the Democratic Na- 
tional Front, whose 6,000,000 members 
in trade unions, peasant organizations, 
the Communist and People’s Parties rep- 
resented a clear majority of the Koreans. 
The fascist elements organized around 
the Rhee-Koo group carried on brutal 
terrorist attacks against these organiza- 
tions. 

Replacing Japanese monopoly control 
with American monopoly control of Ko- 
rean land and resources, AMG took over 
control of the Japanese Oriental Devel- 
opment Company, rechristened the Ori- 
ental New Korea Company, with huge 
holdings in land, mines, banking, com- 
merce. Instead of land reform, AMG put 
on sale land formerly owned by Japanese, 
on terms prohibitive to the Korean peas- 
ants. Unemployment increased, cost of 
living rose steeply, only half of the Japa- 
nese operated factories were back in pro- 





duction by the spring of 1946, strikes were 
prohibited, and trade unions given no 
voice in management or economic pol- 
icy. Wholesale arrests took place and the 
jails filled up with the progressive and 
labor elements who once helped the Allies 
fight the enemy. Uprisings of share- 
croppers demanding land reform were 
bloodily suppressed. 

In an effort to illegalize the Communist 
Party, nine Communist leaders were 
brought to trial in August, 1946, on false 
charges of counterfeiting, and tortured 
during the seventy days they were held 
in jail incommunicado after their arrest. 

In September, General Hodge shut 
down three leftist newspapers which had 
protested American occupation policies, 
after his military police raided their of- 
fices and arrested their publishers, edi- 
tors and writers. Incidents multiplied of 
American troops shooting down Korean 
strikers. 

Under such conditions, Korea’s first 
“free and democratic election” was held 
in South Korea early in November, 1946, 
under which AMG proposed to set up a 
go-member interim legislative Assembly, 
45 of its members to be elected, and 45 
to be appointed by General Hodge, AMG 
retaining the power to dissolve the As- 
sembly, approve new members, veto its 
actions and order new elections. 

Recognizing the unpopularity of Syng- 
man Rhee and his gang of collaborators, 
AMG had tried to raise Kimm Kiu Sic to 
leadership, as representing a more mod- 
erate element. But the election, due to 
AMG’s own policies, resulted in a vic- 
tory for the extremist groups following 
Rhee, representing a coalition of land- 
lords, city monied interests and office 
holders and Japanese collaborators. 

The elections were protested as “fraud- 
ulent, undemocratic and non-representa- 
tive” by Kimm Kiu Sic. 

The elections were observed by Ameri- 
can correspondent Mark Gayn, who 
declared that they were held against a 
background of mass arrests of so-called 
“leftists,” which included many moder- 
«te elements. In a dispatch ‘to PM, No- 
vember 11, 1946, Gayn wrote: 

ors 

Contrary to its own ordinance, providing 
for universal suffrage, the US Military Gov- 
ernment permitted the election to be limited 
to family heads [excluding all women as 
well as a large proportion of men] and in 
some cases to the heads of ten families. 
The secret ballot assured in the ordinance 
was a myth. In countless villages the names 
of candidates were filled in for voters by 
village headsmen. In other villages voters 
were spared the trouble of going to the 
polls. Instead, messengers went around col- 


lecting name seals which then were stamped 
on the ballots filled in by officials. 


ALN correspondent Hugh Deane later 
described the extraordinarily indirect 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Morning exercises (left) at this camp are taken on a beautiful terrace 
overlooking the Black Sea. Above: They seem to like the show. The theater 
in children's camps always afford pleasure to both spectators and actors. 
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Painting (left) is one of the popular crafts in the camps. These tiny 
youngsters (above) in a forest kindergarten tend their pet hedgehogs. 
Young soccer enthusiasts (below) kick the ball around on the camp field. 





(Continued from page 15) 
method of balloting of those who did 
vote (Allied Labor News, Jan. 16, 1947): 
“They voted for delegates who voted for 
delegates who voted for delegates who 
voted the assembly representatives.” 


Rhee Plans Coup d’Etat 


Following the elections which gave 
him iron-clad control over the interim 
legislature, Syngman Rhee rushed to the 
United States in a U.S. Army plane to 
get support in arms and money. 

In Washington, Rhee assailed the 
USSR, demanded that South Korea be 
permitted to set up an independent gov- 
ernment that could “deal directly with 
the Soviet Government in North Korea,” 
warning of civil war. 

Writing from Seoul in The Nation for 
March 1, 1947, Will Hamlin declared 
that the real reason for Syngman Rhee’s 
trip to Washington was a carefully con- 
ceived plan whereby he hoped to bring 
about a coup d’etat which would bring 
completely under his control a separate 
South Korean Government, which would 
then impose its authority on North Ko- 
rea, “by peaceful means if possible, if not, 
by bringing about war between the 
United States and the Soviet Union.” 

While the official attitude of the Ad- 
ministration was to reject Syngman 
Rhee’s proposals, it is now quite obvious 
that only the timing was rejected. The 
United States was not yet ready. 

Rhee later announced that while in 
Washington he had received President 
Truman’s pledge of a $600,000,000 loan 
as soon as the Korean Government was 
formally recognized. And meantime, in 
March, 1947, President Truman an- 
nounced the Truman doctrine of armed 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
other nations which prepared the way 
for what is happening today. 


WFTU Delegation to Korea 
Sees Fascism in Action 


In April, 1947, a delegation of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, of 
which the CIO was then still a member, 
visited Korea. At a press conference in 
Tokyo a delegation member declared: 


In South Korea we saw fascism in action. 
Korean unionists were beaten before our eyes 
and the delegation itself was insulted and 
threatened. 


Comparing the conditions in North 
and South Korea, M. Louis Saillant, 
WFTU General Secretary and head of 
the delegation, told the correspondents: 


In Southern Korea the local authorities 
forbade trade union representatives to meet 
the members of our delegation. On the 
other hand, in Northern Korea, trade union 
representatives met our delegation at all 


railway stations up to Pyongyang. ‘Trade 
union members were free to contact the 
delegates. 

In Southern Korea our delegation had 
to discontinue its work when it was in- 
sulted. In Northern Korea, on the other 
hand, the delegation was permitted to visit 
any plant it wished, freely to meet and 
talk with anyone without any interference 
on the part of the authorities. 


During the delegation’s first day in 
Seoul, police carried out a mass arrest of 
leaders and workers of the All-Korea 
Federation of Trade Unions. At facto- 
ries they visited, workers seeking to greet 
them were beaten and kicked. 

American Military Governor General 
Lerch refused to heed the delegation’s 
protests, declaring that the Americans 
were not responsible for such incidents, 
“having turned over the government to 
the Koreans.” 

In their final report on their visit, 
signed also by Willard Townsend of the 
CIO, the delegation pinned the blame for 
popular unrest squarely on U.S. occupa- 
tion policies. They singled out the mainte- 
nance in responsible posts in the political 
and economic fields, of reactionary ele- 
ments and Japanese collaborators and 
concluded that organized terror “deprived 
the Korean people of their right to exer- 
cise freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of political expression and 
freedom of trade union organization.” 


Joint Commission Meets 
Again 


In the spring of 1947 an exchange of 
notes took place between Secretary of 
State Marshall and Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov. General Marshall called for 
a reconvening of the United States-Soviet 
Joint Commission, placing the blame for 
all the difficulties in Korea on Moscow, 
and in effect stating that the United 
States was proceeding to act independ- 
ently in its own zone anyway. The deci- 
sion was already made to apply the Tru- 
man Doctrine in Korea. 

Molotov reiterated the desire of the 
USSR for the restoration of Korea as a 
united, independent democratic state. 
While he took issue with the American 
policy of eliminating from consultation 
large democratic parties and social or- 
ganizations and insisting on the inclu- 
sion of reactionary parties and groups 
that opposed the Moscow agreement, he 
made a number of concessions, and finally 
accepted the American formula that Ko- 
rean participation in the consultations for 
forming a provisional government be 
broadened to include groups which had 
opposed the Moscow agreement if they 
now agreed to accept it. 

While General Hodge had presumably 
received the consent of Korean leaders 
to the compromise proposals, no sooner 
had agreement been reached on the re- 


convening of the Joint U.S.-USSR Com- 
mission than active demonstrations 
against the Moscow decisions were insii- 
gated by the Rhee group. 

But there was no clamping down on 
these demonstrations, although all expres. 
sions of left wing opinion were rapidly 
repressed. Said the New Republic in an 
editorial article on May 5, 1947, which 
pointed out that U.S. policies had led to 
a situation of virtual civil war in South 
Korea: 


While in negotiations with the Russians 
the U.S. championed free speech for Korean 
rightists, the AMG was denying exactly 
that freedom to Korean leftists because they 
criticized U.S. policy. 


Nevertheless, negotiations opened in 
a hopeful atmosphere, with Soviet Com- 
missioner Shtikov declaring the setting 
up of a unified interim government as 
the first order of business. Syngman 
Rhee boycotted the meetings. He claimed 
that he had a secret agreement with the 
State Department for the establishment 
of a separate government in South Korea 
which would make him the head of the 
official government for all Korea. 

With the American-sponsored rightist 
groups continuing with impunity to op- 
pose its work, the Commission was again 
deadlocked. A Tass dispatch of June 8 
attributed the deadlock to an American 
attempt to pack the list of Korean organ- 
izations to be consulted. Tass said that 
these organizations claimed a total mem- 
bership of 69,000,000 in Southern Korea, 
with an actual population of around 
18,000,000. Twenty-five political parties 
and 400 organizations claimed the right 
of participation, including such groups 
as “The Club of Honest Men,” the Soci- 
ety of Spring and Fall,” the “Society of 
Knights,” the “Society of Assistance to 
Patriots” (with twenty-two members), 
and some organizations completely non- 
existent. 

On July 19, Lyuh Woon Heung, Chair- 
man of the People’s Party, and former 
People’s Republic head, was assassinated. 

Lyuh had been negotiating with Kimm 
Kiu Sic in an effort to create a broad 
political front against the extreme Right. 
Although the American press tried to 
create the impression he had been mut- 
dered by Communists, Rhee had openly 
threatened Lyuh in the presence of a 
high American officer, and his own 
brother, an anti-Communist, told Hugh 
Deane, Allied Labor News correspond- 
ent, “Absolutely without hesitation | 
say that the rightists killed my brother.” 
The political front Lyuh had sought was 
created after his assassination, by groups 
representing the left, center and moder- 
ate right. The police quickly outlawed 
it on the grounds that it had failed to 
zegister and would “provoke violence. 
They were operating under a Mundt Bill 
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ordinance of AMG making it possible to 
stamp out not only Communists but all 
democratic forces. It was clear that the 
Right wing would accept nothing less 
than exclusive control of South Korea. 

KoreaN Ficutinc Is Expecrep Soon, 
the New York Herald Tribune of July 
26, 1947 headlined a dispatch by Richard 
J. H. Johnstone from Seoul, warning 
that as a result of attacks by rightists 
on the Joint Commission’s unification 
efforts, widespread violence could be ex- 
pected within a few weeks. 

New mass arrests in South Korea led 
Col. Gen. Shtikov to charge that South 
Korea authorities, under American guid- 
ance, were conducting a “pogrom” 
against Koreans who were working to 
create a united provisional government 
in accordance with the Moscow decisions. 
Citing a long list of leaders who had 
been seized, he continued: 


Many of those arrested were members of 
delegations that visited the Joint Commission 
to deliver demands and to voice the desires 
of the people. The Soviet delegation turns 
the serious attention of the American dele- 
gation . .. to these circumstances and insists 
upon the adoption of immediate measures to 
reestablish normal conditions for the exist- 
ence and activity of democratic parties and 
organizations in South Korea and for proper 
conditions of work for the Joint Commission. 
(New York Times, August 8, 1947.) 


General Hodge contended that the ar- 
rests were only in the interests of “law 
and order.” 

That the United States never had any 
intention of permitting the negotiations 
to succeed was made clear in a series of 
dispatches from Seoul to the Allied Labor 
News by its correspondent, Hugh Deane. 
On November 1, 1947, Mr. Deane re- 
ported; 


The suppression of all pro-labor progres- 
sive opinion, sanctioned by the U.S. com- 
mand, has prepared the way for the formal 
establishment of an anti-Soviet, American- 
buttressed separate government in South 
Korea, long the goal of the ultra-rightist 
leader Syngman Rhee. 


Mr. Deane explained that recent U.S. 
proposals for general elections now 
backed by Rhee-led extreme rightists 
were based on confidence that the violent 
suppression of the leftists now insured a 
rightist victory. Wrote Mr. Deane: 


First. goal of the extreme right is a sepa- 
rate, anti-Communist American-financed gov- 
ernment in South Korea. It expects—and 
hopes for—war between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union and its spokesmen already 
claim that “Great Korea” should be given a 
slice of Manchuria and the Soviet Union’s 
maritime provinces as spoils. 


Mr. Deane pointed out that the mid- 
August suppression had resulted in the 
almost total elimination of the left which 
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In North —— women have come into their own. This is a meeting of members 
of the Women's Democratic Union in Pyongyang, the capital of North Korea. 


previously had been semi-legal and semi- 


underground. He said that of the 2,000 
arrests made by the police with Ameri- 
can consent between August 11 and 15, 
most were leaders of the 24 parties and 
groups affiliated with the People’s Dem- 
ocratic Front, composed of the Labor 
Party (Communist), the People’s Re- 
public Party, and labor, farmer, coopera- 
tive, religious, cultural, women’s and 
youth groups. Many teachers, writers, 
artists, newspapermen and lawyers, as 
well as two leaders of the Civil Liberties 
Union, were rounded up. Terrorist activ- 
ities, torture and looting were carried 
out both by the national police and ter- 
rorist youth gangs. “The American au- 
thorities,” wrote Mr. Deane, “in effect 
gave the Korean police a blank check in 
high level conferences preceding the ar- 
rests.” 

Despite this fiendish suppression, Mr. 
Deane reported, an organized left con- 
tinued to exist, and the trade unions, 
though driven underground, continued 
to function, while the suppressed Farm- 
ers Union retained a strong foothold in 
the villages. For this reason the police 
force functioning under American occu- 
pation was increased to double what it 
had been under the Japanese. (Later it 
was doubled again.) 

Chung-Pyung, the democratic Korean 
Federation of Trade Unions, at one time 
represented the majority of workers in 
industry and had a total employed mem- 
bership of half a million. Now its offices 
were closed down, its leaders rounded up 
and its meetings banned. Up to June 1, 
1947, 15,000 of its members had been 
jailed. Despite this, the union claimed 
that 60 per cent of its members still pay 
dues and employed members still num- 
ber 300,000. 


Mr. Deane described the legally recog- 
nized union, Dai Han, (Great Korea 
Federation of Labor) as a combination 
network of company unions and goon 
squads acting as thugs for Rhee’s politi- 
cal machine. 

Thus it was quite clear that no Com- 
munist conspiracy was needed to “sub- 
vert” Korea, but that AMG policies 
themselves were making civil war in- 
evitable. 


USSR Proposes Withdrawal 
of All Troops 


On September 26, on the eve of the 
UN Assembly meeting, Col. Gen. Shti- 
kov, as the New York Times correspond- 
ent put it in a dispatch from Seoul, 
“dropped a bombshell into the tangled 
negotiations by proposing simultaneous 
withdrawal of United States and Soviet 
troops from Korea by the beginning of 
1948.” Col. Gen. Shtikov declared “that 
Korean independence can be achieved 
only when the Soviet and United States 
troops withdraw.” 

The U.S. delegation to the Joint Com- 
mission refused to discuss the Soviet pro- 
posal for withdrawal of troops of both 
governments, and proposed that the Com- 
mission recess, which in effect brought 
its deliberations to an end. 

Acting Secretary of State Robert A. 
Lovett answered a note from Foreign 
Minister Molotov asking for the United 
States position on the question of troop 
withdrawal with a rejection, declaring 
that the United States was bringing the 
whole matter before the UN Assembly. 

The USSR took the position that the 
question of Korea could not properly be 
brought before theeUN since Article 107 
of the Charter provided that peace settle- 
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ments be handled outside the UN, 
through the Foreign Ministers. 

It was Jchn Foster Dulles, as Ameri- 
can UN representative, who introduced 
into the Assembly a United States reso- 
lution calling for all-Korean elections 
under supervision of a UN Commission. 

Everyone who knew tke real condi- 
tions in South Korea understood that the 
U.S. plan for elections could be only a 
travesty on democratic processes, since 
elections would be held with Rhee’s 
police machinery in control, and under 
an AMG electoral law that meant the 
actual disfranchisement of a large portion 
of the population and the opportunity for 
widespread fraud. 

. The Soviet delegates renewed their pro- 

posal for the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Korea early in 1948. They 
also proposed that if the UN Assembly 
insisted on discussing the Korean prob- 
lem, “true representatives” of the Korean 
people be invited to take part in the dis- 
cussions. 

Turning down all Soviet proposals, the 
Assembly adopted the U.S. proposal for 
a UN Commission to supervise elections 
in both zones to choose a National As- 
sembly to meet under UN sponsorship 
and decide upon the form of govern- 
ment, the question of troop withdrawal 
to be decided after the new government 
should have its own security forces. 

Soviet delegate Gromyko stated that 
since no Koreans would be heard, the 
USSR would not participate in the work 
of the proposed Commission on Korea, 
which it considered illegal, and asked 
that the UN drop the question. The 
Commission was set up over Soviet ob- 
jections, and authorized to report to the 
newly set-up Little Assembly, a body also 
considered illegal by the Soviet Union, 
having been set up as a device to by-pass 
the Security Council. 

The UN Commission proceeded to 
Korea to prepare for elections. When it 
was barred from the Northern Zone, the 
members were sharply divided on what 
action to recommend to the Little As- 
sembly. They all, however, opposed elec- 
tions that would establish a national 
government in South Korea, on the 
ground that this would “harden and per- 
petuate the existing division of Korea.” 
A bare majority felt separate elections 
for “consultative” purposes only might 
be desirable. The Commission insisted 
that fundamental reforms would be nec- 
essary in order to insure a free election. 
Pointing to a mass of evidence showing 
the absence of civil liberties, the Com- 
mission’s Report declared: 


The police may arrest or detain a person 
three or five months, and it may be not only 
one person but a thousand people. They may 
even arrest ten thousand to fifty thousand 
people. . . . Any individual Korean is at the 
mercy of the police. He may be arrested at 
any time without a warrant of arrest, kept 


in jail for indefinite periods of time _and 
without any law providing for his imprison- 
ment to be reviewed by the court. 


At the insistence of the United States, 
the Little Assembly overrode the recom- 
mendations of the Korean Commission, 
and forced through a measure instruct- 
ing the Commission to make immediate 
preparations for “elections in all Korea, 
and if that is impossible, in as much of 
Korea as is accessible to it.” 

This action was taken in the face of 
widespread opinion that conditions in 
South Korea completey ruled out any 
possibility of free and democratic elec- 
tions. 

Roger Baldwin, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, came back 
from a visit to South Korea charging 
that it was a “police state” and the Rhee 
government a “feeble puppet.” 


Fascist Youth Gangs 


During the debate on Korea at Lake 
Success, Mark Gayn, stationed in Japan 
since 1945, who made an extensive tour 
of South Korea the year before, wrote a 
series of articles in PM, beginning Nov. 
2, 1947, designed to enlighten Ameri- 
cans on the policies of our government in 
that area. In one of them he described the 
police who would be in control of the 
elections supported by the United States: 


At the time I was in Korea, of the 140 
police officers with the rank of captain, or 
better, more than 110 had served under the 
Japanese. . . . Col. William Maglin, a New 
York police captain’s son who helped to 
shape the new police force . . . told me: 
“We feel that if they did a good job for the 
Japs, they would do a good job for us.” 


Mr. Gayn then went on to describe the 
huge number cf semi-fascist youth or- 
ganizations which “assisted” the police: 


When I was in Korea, 18 of these were 
united within the National Assembly Inde- 
pendence Urge Youth Assn., which acknowl- 
edged Syngman Rhee, rightist leader, as its 
spiritual head. Rhee’s own favorite was said 
to be the Great Korea (Tei Han) Democratic 
Young Men’s Association which had several 
thousand members, and which . . . was the 
toughest of all youth bands... . 

No better study of how these organiza- 
tions are formed is available than the story 
of “General” Lee Bum Suk, and his “Ko- 
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rean National Youth, Inc”... which claims 
70,000 members. 


Lee claimed among other things to 
have served as a general in the Chinese 
army, an agent in our OSS, commander 
of a White Russian “International Cay- 
alry Corps,” and a Chinese Secret Ser- 
vice operative. He left Korea in 1915 
and returned 30 years later in a US, 
Army plane. Mr. Gayn continued: 


“Korea today,” says Lee, waving his fist, 
“is like Germany in 1919. . . . What we 
need is patriotic young leadership. Fortu- 
nately General Hodge understands the im- 
portance of the movement and has given us 
help.” 

Observers in Seoul feel that the pattern of 
Lee’s educational program is dangerously 
close to Hitler’s Youth Leadership Schools. 
. . . Lee’s right hand man has been intimately 
acquainted with the Hitler Jugend in Ger- 
many. 

Lee’s movement is receiving generous as- 
sistance from the U.S. Military Government. 
One of the first actions was the grant of 
5,000,000 yen, or, at the time, $333,000 for 
the expenses of the first ‘six months. Lieut. 
Col. Ernest Voss, of the Internal Security 
Department, was assigned with a staff of 
American officers and men to advise Lee. 
Voss has his office next door to Lee’s. Says 
Voss, “My ideals and thoughts are the sam 
as General Lee’s. He’s a great man... .” 

In the political atmosphere which has de- 
veloped in the two years of the occupation, 
no democratic movement—and no free un- 
hampered elections—can possibly exist. 


Further testimony came from Robert 
Martin, who wrote from Seoul in the 
New York Post for December 3, 1947, de- 
scribing the political terrorism: 


The rightist youth movements are the 
greatest offenders against their countrymen. 
Numbering perhaps 150,000, these youths 
are undisciplined malcontents who find ter- 
rorism more profitable than seeking jobs, 
which are difficult to find. . . . They break 
up village meetings of dissidents with police 
connivance. They kidnap opponents and turn 
them over to the police. . . . Their power 1s 
enormous. American field reports often state 
they exercise more control than local offi- 
cials, 


Let it.not be thought that the UN Com- 
mission was opposed only by North 
Korea. Its activities were opposed in the 
South as well, where its presence set off 
a wave of strikes, bloodily suppressed by 
the police, who made 8,479 arrests. 
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The UN Commission was also con- 


fronted with a bitter controversy that 
arose between the two rightist leaders, 
previously closely associated, Syngman 
Rhee and Kim Koo, the former desiring 
continued U.S. occupation, the latter 
favoring the withdrawal of both Soviet 
and U.S. armies and an opportunity for 
the Koreans to settle their problems 
themselves, while both of them disagreed 
with Kimm Kiu Sic, who opposed the 
idea of separate elections in the South or 
troop withdrawal, but wanted respon- 
sibility to remain with the UN. 

When the Little Assembly’s decision 
to go ahead with elections in the South 
alone was made, Kimm Kiu Sic resigned 
as head of South Korea’s interim legisla- 
ture, charging such elections would re- 
sult in the permanent partition of Korea. 
Kim Koo also expressed disapproval. Dr 
Rhee said he was delighted with the 
decision. General Hodge announced the 
elections would be held May 9. 

On March 26, the North Korean radio 
broadcast an invitation to all South Ko- 
tean political parties and organizations 
opposed to separate elections in South 
Korea, including rightist leaders, to attend 
a joint meeting with North Korea groups 
at Pyongyang on April 14 to confer on 
the establishment of a national govern- 
ment. 


Rightist Leaders Go North 


Kim Koo and Kimm Kiu Sic an- 
nounced they would accept the invita- 
tion, the latter revealing that he himself 
had requested that a conference be ar- 
ranged. He said that five conditions he 
had made for attending had been ac- 
cepted. They were: that the conference 
would oppose any dictatorship, including 
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dictatorship of proletariat; that it would 
oppose monopoly capitalism but recog- 
nize right of private ownership; that it 
would support the formation of a united 
Korean government through elections in 
all Korea; that it would oppose mainte- 
nance of military bases by any foreign 
power; that it would advocate withdrawal 
of both Soviet and U.S. armed forces. 

The Pyongyang Conference opened 
April 23. Present were 545 delegates rep- 
resenting about 50 political parties of 
North and South Korea, with an aggre- 
gate membership of ten million, includ- 
ing center and rightist groups. 

The joint conference of representatives 
of Northern and Southern Parties passed 
a resolution on April 28 which declared 
on behalf of the Korean people that they 
could never under any conditions approve 
separate elections in South Korea, asked 
that the UN Commission leave Korea, 
and for the simultaneous withdrawal of 
foreign troops, giving the Korean people 
the right to settle their own problems. 

On May 1 the interim people’s gov- 
ernment of the North zone projected a 
Constitution for the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, providing for a popu- 
larly elected assembly, ‘calling for gov- 
ernment ownership of all mines, forests, 
utilities and other important enterprises, 
banning absentee landlordism and author- 
izing the state to plan programs for econ- 
omy and culture. 

AMG hastily countered the North Ko- 
rean decisions by announcing the speed- 
ing up of its phony land reforms, whereby 
former Japanese-owned lands were sold 
to Koreans able to pay for them, and 
taxes somewhat reduced, but not touching 
the lands held by Korean collaborators. 
Reporting on this in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, May 5, 1948, Allen Raymond 













said that Americans conceded the AMG 
policies did not constitute land reform 
and cast considerable doubt on whether 
the peasants would gain sufficient influ- 
ence through the forthcoming elections 


to put through even a moderate reform. 
For, he declared: 


South Korea is obviously in the hands of 
the rightist groups bent on a rule as arbitrary 
as that of Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s 
Spain. 


Meanwhile in Washington, Mr. Yong- 
jeung Kim, President of the conservative 
Korean Affairs Institute, in an article 
written for the May 5 Far Eastern Sur- 
vey of the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, questioned the wisdom of the 
U.S. determination to carry out the UN 
decision to proceed with elections. He 
declared: 


Discerning Korean leaders are convinced 
that elections held under present conditions 
will, in the first place, not give the Korean 
people a representative government, but 
rather will legalize the authority of a non- 
democratic faction; in the second place, will 
lead to the establishement of a government 
unable to survive without considerable for- 
eign assistance; and in the third place will 
make Korea a pawn in the cold war between 
East and West. 


On May 5, Kimm Kiu Sic and Kim 
Koo returned to Seoul and in a joint 
statement to the press expressed satisfac- 
tion with the results of their trip and said 
that they had reached agreement with the 
North Korean Government on the forma- 
tion of a unified, independent state. 

Kimm Kivu Sic said that the North Ko- 
reans had treated him “grandly,” and 
had agreed to the five-point program he 
had presented. He praised Russian-Ko- 
rean cooperation in the North, according 
to UP and AP dispatches. He said peo- 
ple in the North were better off than in 
the South and Korean factories in the 
North had achieved “much fuller pro- 
duction” than in the American zone, 
hailed the Russians for “making them- 
selves inconspicuous” in the North, while 
in the South, AMG “meddles too much,” 
and is riddled with corruption. 

On May 8, a general protest strike 
against the elections was held, tying up 
railroads and communications, many 
workers and students participated. 


“Free Elections” in South 


The elections took place in the South 
on May ro. Y. W. Liu, Kuomintang dele- 
gate to the UN Temporary Commission 
on Korea, declared that he “ was absolute- 
ly satisfied with the orderly manner in 
which the elections were conducted,” and 
that the atmosphere was “completely 
free.” 

The “orderly nature” of the elections 
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was described in a UP dispatch from 
Seoul on the day of the elections: 


. . . tension remained high after the assas- 
sinations, street fights, bombings and sabotage 
which marked the campaign. When the polls 
closed, 101 persons were dead, 62 seriously 
injured and 233 were in jail.... 

Police, backed up by U.S. military police, 
manned road blocks at virtually every main 
street in South Korea. Truckloads of black- 
shirted police armed with carbines roared 
through the streets. Guards stood 50 paces 
from the entrance to the polling places with 
bayonets unsheathed. . . . 

U.S. occupation authorities hailed the big 
turnout of voters as a victory for democracy. 


(PM, May 11, 1948) 


There was considerable delay in tabu- 
lating the votes. It was finally reported 
that 75 per cent of the eligible voters cast 
ballots. Communists, progressives and 
many “moderate” and even rightist ele- 
ments boycotted the elections. Dr. Rhee’s 
followers captured 61 of the 200 seats. 

The local Korean press reported that 
the elections took place in an atmosphere 
of terror and violence. The majority of 
the residents refused to participate of 
their own free will, and were rounded up 
and forcibly driven to the polling places 
by members of right wing terrorist or- 
ganizations. In large inhabited localities, 
control over the elections was exercised 
directly by American troops. There were 
instances of brutal beatings of Koreans 
who refused to participate. Some areas 
were surrounded by police who forced 
voters to the polling places at pistol point. 
Secrecy of ballot was not maintained, 
since each ballot had a number on it 
which corresponded to the number on 
the list of electors. 

On May 31, Dr. Rhee was elected 
chairman of the separatist Korean Na- 
tional Assembly, and immediately claimed 
leadership of all Korea. He asked that 
U.S. occupation forces remain until the 
government organized its own security 
force, knowing that only U.S. armed aid 
and its own imperialist plans could 
bring the rich industries and lands of the 
North under his control. 

The U.S. had its puppet state. 


Sowing Dragon’s Teeth 


It is important to reemphasize at this 
point that Rhee’s regime was set up 
against the will of the vast majority of 
the people of South Korea. Tens of thou- 
sands who opposed it were in jail. Mil- 
lions who opposed it either refused to 
participate in elections held under such 
conditions of police terror, or were pro- 
hibited by the electoral law from voting. 
Many thousands voted unwillingly. It was 
not and is not a question of North against 
South, but of opposition of people all 
over Korea to a foreign-imposed, terror- 
istic regime. The vote for Rhee was 
swollen by the reactionary and collabora- 
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tionist elements who fled southward when. 


democratic reforms were undertaken in 
the North, while many progressive ele- 
ments in the South had sought refuge in 
the North. 

Thus the civil war in Korea began not 
with any “invasion from the North,” but 
its seeds were sown by AMG policies 
within the South itself, where the vio- 
lence of the repression of all opposition 
could not but elicit violent response. 

The inevitability of this civil war was 
underlined when on June 17, 1948, the 
people of Seoul were treated to the spec- 
tacle of 2,500 Korean veterans of the Im- 
perial Japanese army goose-stepping past 
the reviewing stand, where they were 
hailed as the “nucleus of the future Ko- 
rean army.” These traitors were part of 
a group reported as having 20,000 active 
members which was being incorporated 
into the South Korean military force 
which the U.S. army was training. 


Taking the salute was Col. Kim Suk 
Won, an officer in Japan’s army for 
thirty years, decorated by Emperor Hiro- 
hito for his exploits against the Chinese 
people. He wore his Japanese uniform. 
By his side was Gen. Li Chung Chun, 
leader of the fascist Dai Dong Youth 
Corps. He had fought with the Chiang 
Kai-shek forces during the war, but now 
Li and Kim together pledged loyalty to 
the new U.S.sponsored Rhee govern- 
ment. Li told the men they would be 
called upon “to shed their blood for the 


fatherland against Communist traitors.” 


Rhee’s presidency was formalized on 
July 20, under a Constitution giving him 
dictatorial powers, including the right to 
remove the Prime Minister and the cabi- 
net without concurrence of the Assembly. 

Lee Bum Suk, described above as lead- 
er of the “Korean National Youth” gangs 
fashioned after the Hitler Jugend, became 
the first prime minister, as well as min- 
ister of defense. 


The United States, the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government and Great Britain 
at once gave formal recognition to the 
new regime, and subsequently the U.S. 
got the UN to recognize it in a resolu- 
tion declaring that this government rep- 
resented a valid expression of the “free 
will” of the electorate of that part of 
Korea and “the only lawful government 
of the country.” 

During this period an increasing num- 
ber of reports were circulated of discov- 
eries of “documents” purporting to show 
plans for the invasion of South Korea 
from the North. On July 27, General 
Hodge issued a provocative statement 
warning that the Communists were out 
to destroy Korea’s “new-born democratic 
government.” The Rhee government at 
once put in a bid for U.S. arms protec- 
tion “against incursions from the North.” 
With the inauguration of the new regime 
in the South on August 15, U.S. Mili- 


tary Government was terminated, but 
US. control continued. 


North, South Vote Together 


Elections were held in North Korea 
on August 25th for a Supreme People’s 
Council of all Korea. They took place 
peacefully, with the participation of the 
entire electorate. In the South, parallel 
elections, decreed illegal by AMG, were 
held under conditions of police terror, 
by house to. house canvas, in village meet- 
ings, and in underground gatherings of 
trade unions and other suppressed peo- 
ple’s organizations. Despite these difficult 
conditions, it was estimated that 77.5 
per cent of the electorate of South Korea 
participated—over twice as many as had 
voted for the Rhee regime, considering 
the much broader base of the suffrage. 

The delegates elected by this popular 
vote in South Korea in turn elected 360 
deputies to represent their part of the 
country in the Supreme Assembly, while 
212 deputies were elected by the North, 


Xepresenting the proper proportion be- 


tween the two sections. The resulting 
572 member Assembly was thus elected 
by an absolute majority of the whole 
Korean people. In contrast to the group 
of landlords, capitalists and Japanese 
collaborators in the Seoul Assembly, it 
contained a normal cross section of the 
population — workers, farmers, women, 
business and professional people. 

The Supreme National Assembly met 
early in September in Pyongyang, and 
adopted a democratic constitution along 
the lines previously outlined, for the 
new Korean People’s Democratic Gov- 
ernment. Ho Hon, leader of the Labor 
Party of Southern Korea, was unani- 
mously elected chairman. The post of 
Premier went to Kim Ir Sung. The new 
regime asked for withdrawal of United 
States and Soviet troops. 

Acting on this request, the USSR im- 
mediately started withdrawing troops, 
and expressed the hope that the U.S. 
would follow suit. Americans expressed 
surprise that the move was made regard- 
less of whether U.S. troops remained, 
and rejected the Soviet proposal, on the 
basis that the whole matter was before 
the UN. In October, diplomatic relations 
were established between the Soviet Un- 
ion and the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic. 

New reports arose on the supposed 
massing of the Northern people’s army. 
Border incidents increased. In South Ko- 
rea an extensive uprising of rebeilious 
army forces in Sunchon as a protest 
against mounting police arrests, was put 
down and martial law imposed. But 
guerrilla groups continued their activities, 
withdrawing into the mountains near the 
southern coast, and controlling Cheju 
Island. Four of the nine provinces of the 
South were now in a state of chronic 
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A North Korean village makes a festive 
occasion of delivering grain to town. 


disorder, with constant clashes between 

errillas and police and troops. The 
“pacification” of Cheju Island, according 
to official testimony before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, was a major 
US. military operation taking over a 
year, involving the destruction of 10,000 
out of 30,000 homes on the island, and 
the killing of thousands of Koreans. 

In December, 1948, Rhee called on the 
United States to give all-out aid to the 
tottering Chiang Kai-shek regime “to 
stem Communism in Asia.” His foreign 
minister T. S. Chang issued a new call 
for civil war against the North Korean 
regime: He declared that the moment 
Soviet troops were withdrawn his gov- 
ernment would take the view that no 
authority existed north of parallel 38: 


Therefore we must extend our authority 
to that territory, and we want to do it peace- 
fully. But if the people of North Korea resist 
the authority of the lawful government, then 
we must conquer them. 


On December 30, 1948, the Soviet Un- 
ion announced that the withdrawal of all 
Soviet troops from North Korea had been 
completed. 


Contrasts in North, South 


The Rhee government was already 
proving itself utterly unable to cope with 
the economic disaster that was over- 
whelming South Korea, despite the flow 
of U.S. dollars, and the $400,000,000 
ECA program inaugurated the year be- 
fore. A UN report submitted by Secre- 
tary General Lie after two years of Amer- 
ican occupation had indicated that South 
Korea was the relatively neediest country 
on earth, with its balance of payments 
in foreign trade, 2,162 per cent out of 
kilter. U.S. Military Government reports 
quoted by correspondents at that time 
showed alarming inflation, and skyrock- 
eting prices, major commodity prices in 
December, 1947, having been 19 times 
above those of August, 1945. Other re- 
ports showed prices 400 times greater 
than pre-war. 

Summing up the economic situation in 
South Korea during 1948, Richard J. H. 
Johnstone wrote in the New York Times 
for January 4, 1949, of the desperate eco- 
nomic situation caused by “currency in- 
flaion, consumer goods shortages, un- 
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controlled black market operations, short 
food supplies and general political insta- 
bility.” He said prices had risen during 
the year 150 to 200 per cent. Grain col- 
lections had netted less than 30 per cent 
of the estimated need. 

Very different was the picture in North 
Korea, where it was reported that vol- 
ume of industrial production had more 
than quadrupled in the past two years; 
over 80 of the larger enterprises were 
producing more than 100 new items for- 
merly imported from Japan; harvest yields 
of staple crops greatly exceeded the pre- 
war level; sown areas had grown more 
than 15 per cent as against 1945. Despite 
the fact that the main agricultural area 
in the South was cut off, the successful 
development of agriculture had made it 
possible to insure ample supplies of food- 
stuffs for the population and agricultural 
raw materials for industry. 

Further economic progress was guar- 
anteed when on March 17, 1949, a ten- 
year agreement was signed between the 
Governments of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic and the USSR, on 
economic and cultural collaboration pro- 
viding for further strengthening of the 
economic and cultural ties between the 
two states. Accompanying agreements 
provided for an increase in trade turn- 
over between the two states for 1949 and 
1950, on granting Korea. credits, and 
technical aid. North Korea papers noted 
that for the first time in its history Korea 
had signed an equal agreement. 


U.S. Bolsters Rhee’s Regime 


When the UN Korea Commission ar- 
rived in February ’49 to carry out the 
UN Assembly’s resolution calling for the 
unification of all Korea under the Rhee 
government, they wanted to consult with 
representatives of the North Korean re- 
gime. This was sharply opposed by Syng- 
man Rhee, who said he would consider 
such a move an “affront,” as it would 
signify a tacit recognition of the North 
Korean government. He insisted that the 
Commission deal only with the Russians, 
not with the North Korean people. 

In April, Rhee assailed the Soviet Un- 
ion for its veto of South Korea’s applica- 
tion for UN membership and said that he 
considered the Republic of Korea ad- 
mitted despite the Security Council’s de- 
cision. He asked the United States for a 
military agreement similar to the one 
with Greece, and on May 7, asked 
whether “the United States stands ready 
to fight the Red threat” to his country, 
and demanded all-out American aid. 

Rhee now found himself faced with 
sharp opposition from within his own 
group, jealous of his appointments of 
Western educated friends to high posts. 
The Assembly became increasingly split 
against him. When it looked as though 


the latest Korean aid bill might have dif- 
ficulty in getting through Congress, lead- 
ing members of Rhee’s National Assem- 
bly attacked their. government and as- 
serted that if it expected further aid “it 
must clean house.” Assembly Chairman 
Shin Hi accused the Rhee government of 
“having no conception of democracy.” 


When the Assembly moved to take long 
delayed action to bring national traitors 
to justice, Rhee prevented action by the 
special committee set up for this purpose. 
Increasing internal dissension led Rhee 
to order the arrest of ten members of the 
National Assembly opposing his policies. 
Sixteen newspapers and magazines were 
shut down by government order for their 
critical attitude. 

Kim Koo, his former associate and now 
his bitter enemy, was assassinated in 
June. While Kim was politically as far 
to the right as Rhee himself, he detested 
the wealthy former Japanese collaborators 
with whom Rhee had surrounded him- 
self,and favored negotiation and com- 
promise to achieve peaceful unification 
with the North as against Rhee’s war- 
like policy. Rhee tried to clear himself of 
the assassination by expressing his sorrow 
and declaring that he and.Kim had been 
“like brothers.” 

In June, President Truman went before 
Congress to ask for a new appropriation 
of $150,000,000 for economic aid to help 

Korea “resist Communism.” A few days 
later Secretary Acheson pleaded with 
Congress to take immediate action, say- 
ing “There is complete assurance that 
Korea will go in two or three months if 
you do not do this.” 

On June 30, the army announced that 
it had completed withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops. But a military mission re- 
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mained. Fitzhugh Turner wrote in the 
New York Herald Tribune of July 12, 
1949: 


Korea has an American-trained army of 
65,000, a police force of 35,000 and a coast 
guard of 4,000 men. It has $40,000,000 worth 
of American equipment left behind by Amer- 
ican troops who completed their withdrawal 
last month, and has the services of a 500-man 
military mission. 


On July 3, Richard Johnstone reported 
from Seoul to the New York Times, that 
“signs of a steady drift toward military 
control over civil affairs in South Korea 
under the expanding national army are 
viewed with mounting alarm by the top- 
ranking U.S. military advisers here.” He 
reported that the military had taken out- 
right control of a number of civil agen- 
cies. 


Rhee Sounds Battle Call 
Against North 


On July 11, Dr. Chough Pyong Ok, 
Korean representative at the UN, and 
South Korean Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, Dr. John M. Chang, joined the 
clamor for a Pacific Security Alliance on 
the model of the North Atlantic Pact, 
but were told this was premature. Dr. 
Chough said they must have a standing 
army of 100,000, a reserve of 50,000, a 
police force of 50,000 and a militia of 
200,000. 

All through the summer of 1949 came 
reports of clashes along the 38th parallel, 
guerrilla warfare along the south coast 
and bloody reprisals against forces oppos- 
ing Rhee. In the first seven months of 
1949 alone, 63,000 Korean patriots were 
shot. (The total death toll of Rhee’s ter- 
ror has been put at over half a million.) 

Richard J. H. Johnstone reported in the 
New York Times for August 15 on the 
celebration of the “Korean Republic’s” 
first anniversary. Rhee called on the anti- 
Communist world for aid, shouting: 


_ We are in the front line in battle forma- 
tion. . . . We shall fight alone if necessary! 


An eye-witness account of events in 
Korea was furnished by Andrew Roth 
in The Nation of August 23, 1949: 


As the summer’s sun bakes the hillsides, 
the Korean political barometer creeps men- 
acingly past the “danger” mark. In the drab 
streets of Seoul, capital of United States spon- 
sored South Korea, the slogans of the cocky, 
militantly rightist youth groups become in- 
creasingly aggressive. South Korea’s neurotic 
right-wing government leaders clamor stri- 
dently for United States help to “unify” Korea 
—that is, for the South to conquer the 
North. . . . On the thirty-eighth parallel 
border line . . . exchanges between trigger 
happy outposts frequently produce pint size 
battles. This border has become one of the 
most precarious frontiers of the “cold war.” 
. .. Virtually all the advocates of moderation 
in the South Korean National Assem- 
bly have been arrested. . . . In Korea the 
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United States created a government whose 
ideals are closer to fascism than democracy. 


The Korean People Want 
Their Own Country! 


At this point, our background story 
merges into the account of the current 
situation in the opening article by Fred- 
erick V. Field. 

In the latter part of 1949 and the first 
half of 1950 all the terrors and repressions 
described so far reached a still higher 
pitch, as testified by newspaper corre- 
spondents on the scene. America’s respon- 
sibility was clear since the domination 
of the Rhee clique would never have 
been possible without U.S. aid and since 
besides the military mission busily train- 
ing the Korean army, thousands of other 
Americans swarmed South Korea as ad- 
visers to ECA and other American agen- 
cies. 

Opposition to Rhee increased, expressed 
by sharp criticism within his own group 
as well as by uprisings among the peo- 
ple. He jailed thirteen members of his 
own Assembly, including the vice-chair- 
man. His threats to invade the North 
grew ever more shrill. 

By April, 1950, with production drop- 
ping and inflation rising catastrophically, 
the economic situation was so bad that 
Secretary Acheson was compelled, as a 
face-saving gesture, to issue a sharp warn- 
ing that if inflation were not checked 
ECA aid would be curtailed. 

In the elections of May 31, 1950, even 
Rhee’s police methods and his jailing of 
go opposing candidates, no longer availed. 
Rhee lost heavily, winning only 48 seats 
against 162 going to independents. Only 
28 of the 175 Rhee adherents who sought 
reelection were returned. Thus the Rhee 
regime was repudiated even by the mi- 
nority of less than 30 per cent of the 
people permitted to vote in the elections. 


General Douglas MacArthur 
Wide World 


With the Rhee regime in a state of co’- 
lapse, and prospects of peaceful unific:- 
tion better than ever before, obviously the 
North had no need of a military advei- 
ture. 

Early in June the Supreme Assembly of 
the North issued a proposal for reaching 
the peaceful unification of the country by 
uniting the Supreme Assembly of the 
North with the Assembly of the South 
into one legislative organ of all Korea, 
Defying Rhee’s order that anyone who 
took part in measures for the realization 
of this proposal would be called a traitor, 
the South Korean legislature issued an 
official invitation to North Korea to send 
emissaries to negotiate on unification, 
The UN Commission agreed to meet 
them. Rhee’s answer was to order the ar- 
rest of the emissaries from the North and 
to unleash civil war. He knew he could 
count on American intervention. 

For now the Americans were letting 
it be known that they were ready. On 
May 30 Marguerite Higgins reported 
from Seoul to the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
that General William L. Roberts, head 
of the U.S. Military Mission, had told a 
press conference that the South Korean 
Army, 100,000 strong, was now well 
trained and equipped, that “he would not 
hesitate to place any battalion of these 
soldiers bodily in the American Army.” 
Discounting the possibility of attack from 
the North, he said: “But at this point 
we rather invite it. It will give us target 
practice.” 


On June 5, the same correspondent 
quoted General Roberts as saying of the 
Korean Military Advisory Group: 


KMAG is a living demonstration of how 
an intelligent and intensive investment of 
500 combat-hardened American men and 
officers can train 100,000 guys who will do 
the shooting for them. 


(But when the signal came, the 100,000 
Koreans didn’t prove so eager to do some- 
one else’s shooting. ) 

On June 13, barely two weeks before 
the outbreak of hostilities, ECA deputy 
administrator William C. Foster, testified 
before the U.S. Senate Appropriations 
Committee, that conditions in South Ko- 
rea had never been more favorable, that 
“a rigorous training program has built 
up a well-disciplined army of 100,000 
soldiers . . . prepared to meet any chal- 
lenge by North Korean forces. . . .” 

To speak of the war as an invasion 
from the North makes as much sense as 
would the charge that the Americans 
who fought for freedom in 1776 were 
“invading” this country. The Koreans 10 
North and South together are fighting 
for their independence as truly as were 
our revolutionary armies. 

They are fighting for the right to live 
their own way of life in their own coun- 
try. 
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House of Representatives, June 27, 1950 

R. CHAIRMAN, we have heard 

words read here by our distin- 
guished Majority Leader which I think 
will mark a disastrous course, and the 
words I am using do not adequately de- 
scribe the disastrous consequences this 
course will have on the people of the 
United States unless.checked by the peo- 
ple themselves, 

I refer specifically to these words the 
Majority Leader read from the President’s 
statement: “In these circumstances I have 
ordered United States air and sea forces 
to give the Korean troops cover and sup- 
port.” Again, the President is quoted, 
“Accordingly I have ordered the 7th 
Fleet to prevent any attack on Formosa.” 

This means the utilization of Ameri- 
cans in our armed forces in two civil 
wars; one that is taking place in Korea 
and one that is almost completed in 
China. 

For all purposes we were at war with 
the government and people of Northern 
Korea, and we might as well face it, the 
moment these words were enunciated. 

I would be remiss to the things in 
which I believe if I did ‘not stand up here 
and state my opinion on this matter. 
After all, Mr. Chairman, you live only 
once, and it is best to live one’s life 
with one’s conscience, than to temporize 
or accept with silence those things which 
one believes to be against the interests 
of one’s people and one’s nation. 

The argument is advanced here that 
this action of the President can be justi- 
fied by reason of the United Nations 
Charter. That is the tenor of the argu- 
ment made here today. I say that when 
we agreed to the United Nations Charter 
we never agreed to supplant our Consti- 
tution with that Charter. The power to 
declare and make war is vested in the 
-epresentatives of the people in the Con- 
gress of the United States. That power 
has been usurped from us. With the 
teading of this short statement by the 
President to the people of the world, we 
here in Congress are asked to supinely 
accept this usurpation of our right as 
representatives of the American people. 
It seems that we abdicate this right for 
I have heard no protest. I have heard 
not a single word against it. I have no 
other recourse but to stand up and point 
out exactly what this action is—how it 
Violates our Constitution—how it vio- 
lates our democratic tradition, and how 
it deprives the American people of the 
tight to express themselves on the vital 
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question of war and peace, a right prop- 
erly vested in the representatives of the 
American people, the Congress, by those 
who wisely wrote our Constitution. 

I know that we are going to have, as 
we have been having, a lot of war drum 
beating. The beating of the war drums 
has been such that they may drown out 
reason. However, I think it is time be- 
fore it is too late, that we pause and take 
inventory of what has happened in Asia. 

We have been warned time and time 
again, and all signs in Asia have been 
pointing to what? That the people of 
Asia, the people of China, have been 
seeking national liberation, and that as- 
piration for national liberation has be- 
come supreme in the minds of the peo- 
ple of Asia, and that aspiration has be- 
come supreme in the very existence of the 
people of Asia. 

In China we spent three billion dollars 
on Chiang Kai-shek. He controlled the 
mainland; he controlled the government; 
he controlled the Army; he controlled 
everything. Our three billion dollars did 
not save them because, I tell you, neither 
three billions nor any amount of billions 
would ever stop the will of 400 million 
Chinese to establish for themselves their 
own form of government. No more than 
money could have stopped us from estab- 
lishing for ourselves our own form of 
government in 1776. 

So the people of China asserted them- 
selves. Formosa is just as much a part of 
China as Staten Island is a part of New 
York, and yet, here we are told that the 
United States Fleet and the United States 
Airforce is to intercede and to interfere, 
and to attempt to stop the people of 
China from carrying out their own will. 

I remember the words I said here on 
February 7th about Korea. I stated from 
the well of this House, that the defense of 
tyranny was never in the best interest of 
the people of the United States. I pointed 
out the similarity between the rottenness 
that existed in the Chiang Kai-shek gov- 
ernment, and that existing in the South 
Korean government. The imprisonment 
of forty thousand people, the exploita- 
tion of the people of Korea’s resources, the 
feeling of unrest, and the hatred for the 
rulers of South Korea on the part of the 
general masses of the people. It was gov- 
ernment imposed on the people of Korea 
by force of arms, a police state, and I 
stated at that time that that government 
could not long endure, that it would be 
wiped out by the will of the people of 


Korea. 


I said also at that time that you can 
not take a nation and draw a line through 
it and divide it and split into two coun- 
tries a nation which is an ethnic unity, a 
people united culturally and racially over 
centuries. Yet, we have tried to do it. 

The United Nations itself recognized 
that that could not be done and set up a 
United Nations Commission to bring 
about a united country in Korea, and 
to carry out the will of the Korean people 
for independence and unity. The rulers 
of South Korea resisted the desire of the 
Korean people, and thereby created an 
irrepressible conflict by their refusal to 
adhere to the basic wishes of the Korean 
people. 

Here, now, we are sending American 
aviators to lay down their lives, sending 
American sailors to lay down their lives, 
and who knows how soon it will be be- 
fore our infantry will be sent to lay down 
their lives to protect and defend the ty- 
rannical rulers in their ruthless endeavor 
to deny the genuine aspirations of the 
Korean people. Now you may want 
such action. I do not. I know that the 
American people will not want this ac- 
tion when they think it over, and I know 
that they will thrust through this dark 
cloud of war that has been descending 
on them. 

Why, yes, you can indulge in attacks 
on Communists; you can keep on mak- 
ing impassioned pleas for the destruction 
of communism, but I tell you that the 
issue involved in Korea, in China, and 
everywhere else in Asia, is the issue of 
national liberation of the Asiatic people. 
What is more, I tell you that the world 
problems are not going to be solved by 
this war which you seek to thrust on the 
world. Remember one thing, a bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima. It had ter- 
rible consequences, but it did not frighten 
the people of China, and it did not fright- 
en the people of Korea. This bomb, nor 
its consequences did not frighten the peo- 
ple of China and Korea to abandon their 
desire and will for a united and indepen- 
dent nation. That united will of these 
people can no more be stopped than the 
will of the American people could have 
been stopped in 1776. 

War is not inevitable. There are al- 
ternatives, but this declaration on the 
part of President Truman is an accept- 
ance of the doctrine of the inevitability 
of war. 

I stand here and challenge that doc- 
trine. I say that the ingenuity of Ameri- 
cans challenges it. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE VIRUS 


Soviet scientist finds viruses transformable into microbes and vice versa, 


thus opening new possibilities in man’s search for the origin of life. 


M. BOSHIAN, the Soviet bio- 

chemist whose experiments with 
ultra-viruses have led to results that 
some of his colleagues have not hesi- 
tated to describe as revolutionary, has 
successfully defended himself at a series 
of meetings in Moscow where highly 
discriminating audiences of experts 
have questioned him from many angles. 
At the same time, he presented new 
facts, the results of his latest work, that 
add substantial weight to the argu- 
ments advanced in his now famous 
book On the Nature of Viruses and 
Microbes. 

The audience of some 1,500—and 
hundreds more were turned away at 
the doors—gathered: to hear him at 
the Moscow Polytechnical Museum, 
were confronted by a sturdily built 
man in his early forties. Gavork Mnat- 
skonovich Boshian’s appearance is in- 
stinct with wit and intelligence, and 
from his manner of speech and gesture 
one is left with the impression of a 
practical, energetic and venturesome 
man, above all of a man of facts, not 
of declarations. He speaks Russian in 
a way that many do who are born be- 
yond the Caucasus, for Boshian is Ar- 
menian. During the war he served un- 
interruptedly at the front as a Major 
in the Veterinary Corps. He is now 
the chief of the Biochemical Depart- 
ment of the Institute of Experimental 
Veterinary Science. 


The Virus, a Form of Life? 


Before answering the host of ques- 
tions submitted, Boshian recapitulated 
the main points of his discoveries. He 
described how, working as an assistant 
before the war at the Institute, he had 
been set the task of separating plant- 
cells from the nucleoproteid matter on 
which they dwell—the albumen, or 
“stuff of life.” 

Did the fact that the non-cellular 
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virus, like the cellular microbe, sub- 
sists within albumen mean that the 
virus, too, was a form of life? In 
asking himself this question Boshian 
recalled Engels’ statement that wher- 
ever there was life, it was found in 
connection with albuminous matter. 

What if, contrary’ to orthodox scien- 
tific opinion, the virus was a form of 
life, a living non-cellular organism? 

The question was one which might 
have remained of academic interest had 
not Boshian’s work during the next 
decade produced a host of facts bearing 
on it. 

Experimenting in the field of perni- 
cious anemia in horses he discovered 
a range of phenomena which de- 
manded the establishment of a law gov- 
erning the nature of viruses. His re- 
searches led to the point where he 
could claim that the virus, or to be pre- 
cise the ultra-virus, a particle too mi- 
nute to be caught in a filter, was capable 
of an existence independent from other 
forms of life; was able to multiply and 
grow and, in certain conditions, to 
change its form through a process of 
crystallization into that of a microbe. 

In the account of his work, Boshian 
gave full credit to those who had gone 
before him in the field of virusology. 
In 1892, the Russian scientist D. I. 
Ivanovsky, while studying the plant 
disease known as tobacco mosaic, was 
able successfully to attribute this to an 
“invisible microbe”; that is, a microbe 
of submicroscopic size. 

Ivanovsky took specimens of infected 
sap and passed them through the finest 
filters. He found that the sap retained 
its infectious character. In this way 
there was established the principle char- 


acteristic of the virus—its minute size. 

But though Ivanovsky’s work was 
recognized as of capital importance and 
was the forerunner of the discovery 
made by Stanley; in 1935, that the virus 
of tebacco mosaic was capable of crys- 
tallization, his contemporaries were re- 
luctant to generalize his findings. Thus 
no conclusion was drawn from the fact 
that Ivanovsky had managed to isolate 
viruses from cells of higher animals and 
plants and to feed them with artificial 
stimuli. 


No Life Beyond the Cell? 


Orthodox science continued to main- 
tain that beyond the cell, life did not 
exist; the virus was non-cellular: ergo, 
the virus was not a living organism. 

Several Soviet scientists, reviewing 
the work of Boshian, have linked this 
orthodox view of the virus as non-liv- 
ing with the Virchow theory, enunci- 
ated in the early half of the nineteenth 
century, according to which all life is 
derived from the cell, a living organ- 
ism being regarded as an accumulation, 
or multiplication, of cells. Clearly, the 
non-cellular virus cannot be admitted 
on this side of the frontiers of life un- 
less Virchow’s law is abandoned. 
Boshian has reminded us that for the 
past half century Russian scientists have 
opposed this law. It may therefore be 
said that the ground was well prepared 
here, even before the Revolution, for 
a materialistic anti-Virchow view to 
take root. One need only mention the 
late Academician Gemalea’s work. Over 
a quarter of a century ago he had pub- 
lished his view that microbes could be 
transformed into sub-filtrate forms of 
life. 

In 1939, Boshian started working on 
cases of pernicious infectious anemia 10 
horses. This is a disease which by caus- 
ing a reduction of the red corpuscles in 
the blood leads to the enfeeblement and 
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eventual death of the victim. It is, like 
swine fever, rabies and foot and mouth 
disease in animals, measles, scarlatina, 
encephalitis, yellow fever, and typhus 
in human beings, a virus disease. 

One day Boshian was examining the 
blood of a horse that had died from 
anemia. He was surprised to discover a 
microbe which he was able to identify as 
the microbe of pernicious anemia. 

He introduced this microbe into the 
blood stream of healthy horses. They did 
not become infected with anemia. In 
other words, the results pointed to the 
startling fact that in microbe form, the 
virus of pernicious anemia was harmless. 


Did the Viruses ‘Die’? 


It was, of course, by a process of de- 
duction that Boshian first reached the 
conclusion, a hypothetical, provisional 
conclusion pending scientific proof—that 
the microbe he had discovered was re- 
lad to the anemia virus. There had 
been viruses in the blood of the live in- 
fected horse. The horse had died. As- 
suming that orthodox science is right 
and that viruses cannot “live” except 
when stimulated by living matter, the 
death of the horse must mean the “death” 
of the viruses in its blood stream. 

But had not Michurin laid down that 
every organism undergoes change when 
the conditions in which it exists change? 
Why should the virus not. be subject to 
that law? Because it is not a living or- 
ganism, orthodox science replies. 

But what if it is a living organism? 
Boshian asks himself. Might it not then 
take a new form when its environment, 
the living cell, perishes? And might not 
this unexpected microbe, found in the 
blood of the dead horse, have something 
to do with that change of form? 

Such, in simplified terms, was the 
way Boshian pursued the clue of the 
mysterious microbe. His deductions led 
him to experiment further. Under the 
microscope the filtered blood of a dis- 
eased horse was subjected to influences 
which, he observed, caused it to change 
its form. Crystals visible to the naked eye 
appeared. Again conditions were changed 
by Boshian’s intervention. The crystals 
became microbes, first in granular then 
in bacteria form. 

Next, Boshian and his assistants began 
to apply similar methods of treatment to 
other viruses, There are over 200 plant 
and animal diseases known to be caused 
by virus infection. Before long Boshian 
had isolated the sub-filtrated viruses of 
nine of them and traced their transfor- 
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mation through crystallization to mi- 
crobe form. He succeeded in forcing the 
degradation of no less than forty types 
of microbes to virus form. 

Thus he was in a position to general- 
ize his experience as no other scientist 
working in this field before him had been 
able to do. 


Three Fundamental Laws 


“We have succeeded in establishing 
three fundamental laws,” he states. “Fil- 
trable viruses (ultraviruses) have the 
faculty of transforming themselves into 
microbe forms which, in turn, can be 
reconverted into viruses. Secondly, mi- 
crobes can be transformed into filtrable 
viruses and, in turn, be reconverted into 
microbes. Thirdly, filtrable viruses and 
microbes alike can be transformed into 
crystals and these crystals can be recon- 
verted into their original condition.” 

It follows from these laws that viruses 
and microbes are but different stages of 
growth of the same microorganism and 
that man, armed with Boshian’s meth- 
odology, is in a position to compel and 
direct the transformation of virus into 
microbe form and vice versa. 

What do these discoveries mean for 
medical science? 

It was on this aspect of his work that 
Boshian dwelt in his recent lecture. He 
pointed out that under the influence of 
microbes introduced into a healthy body 
the virus form of that microbe lost its 
power of provoking disease. He recom- 
mended as a cure for virus diseases the 
introduction into the organism of the ar- 
tificially cultivated microbes of the virus 
concerned. 

As proof of the effectiveness of these 
measures he said that hundreds of horses 
that had suffered from pernicious anemia 
were now back at work on Soviet col- 
lective farms, while thousands more had 
been rendered immune by the inoculation 
of anemia microbes. 

This led the Soviet scientist on to an 
examination of the so-called dead or 
sterile vaccines or antibiotics including 
tuberculin, mallein, brucellohydrolysat, 
penicillin, streptomycin, auromycin, prep- 
arations in which microbes and viruses 
are considered to be in non-living sterile 
form. 


Life From Antibiotics 


Boshian claimed that he had without 
difficulty obtained living microbes and 
viruses from these preparations. He had, 
for example, obtained the tuberculosis 


baccilus from tuberculin. And he asserted 
that the limits of life of microbes and 
viruses lay far beyond what was gen- 
erally imagined. They existed, he said, 
in many serums where hitherto it had 
been considered that only anti-bodies ex- 
isted. 

“Till now,” he declared, “it was gen- 
erally admitted that the virus, as distinct 
from the microbe, could only develop in 
the presence of living cells. Our research 
has shown this to be erroneous. 

“In certain conditions the virus can 
develop in an artificial environment. All 
that is needed is the presence of nucleo- 
proteids. 

“We have discovered that certain inter- 
mediary stages of the transformation of 
the virus into microbe can be patho- 
genous for animals, other stages less 
pathogenous, and yet others totally in- 
offensive. At one stage a limited quan- 
tity of virus or microbe can kill the ani- 
mal, at another it can cure it or render 
it immune to the disease. This opens up 
new possibilities in preventative vaccina- 
tion and in the treatment of contagious 
diseases.” 


Better Sterilization 


Boshian went to some pains to empha- 
size that his discovery that the usual 
methods of sterilization (boiling, immer- 
sion in formalin, etc.) did not kill mi- 
crobes but obliged them to change their 
form, was not to be taken as an attack 
on the principle of sterilization. Steriliza- 
tion by causing microbes to change their 
form rendered them harmless, since in 
their new form they were in most cases 
lacking in infectiousness. He insisted, 
however, that with the acceptance of his 
theories sterilization could be made even 
more effective. 

Summing up the results of his work 
from the point of view of medical and 
veterinary science Boshian declared: 

“Today, we are able to transform into 
visible microbe form the virus of infec- 
tious anemia in horses, of swine fever, 
bird plague, rabies, horse encephalomye- 
lite, exanthematic typhus, swine inf - 
enza, and human auto-encephalitis. 

“We have obtained filtrable forms of 
microbes from 40 different kinds of mi- 
crobes, and on studying them we have 
established that the bacteriophag, hitherto 
considered as a parasite of the microbe, 
is itself a phenomenon caused by the 
degradation of the bacterial cell into ex- 
tremely small particles as a result of 
changed conditions.” 

(Continued on page 31) 
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_— IS a true-life story of a boy 
from the remote mountain region of 
Southern Ossetia who had a passion for 
mathematics. Fedor Chocheyev was tall, 
strong, beak-nosed, a fiery stubborn 
mountaineer; but when he went down 
where there are towns to study in, rather 
clumsy and shy. In those days he wore 
rough sandals and a shabby sheepskin 
coat which had been his father’s so that 
he had to,turn back the sleeves; he sat 
on the sidelines at the Saturday night 
school dances and he always sat in the 
back rows during class. 

But his mathematics teacher saw that 
the boy was brilliantly gifted. He in- 
vited him to his house, and over a glass 
of the red wine of the country talked 
about the great university at Leningrad, 
where he had studied, and its outstanding 
mathematics faculty. 

“You ought to develop the gifts na- 
ture has given you. When you finish 
here at technical school you absolutely 
must go to Leningrad,” he told Fedor. 

The dream of studying mathematics, 
physics and mechanics at the University 
of Leningrad took possession of Cho- 
cheyev. At last he got there, passed the 
entrance examinations, even the one in 
the Russian language, medium of instruc- 
tion at the university, which he found 
hardest of all. In Leningrad he showed 
the same probing mind and appetite for 
work. He was about to graduate, had 
acquired a wife and an infant daughter, 
Alya, and was all set to realize his am- 
bition and plunge into the world of orig- 
inal research when, in June, 1941, Nazi 
Germany attacked his fatherland. 


NE NIGHT, not far from Lenin- 

grad, Chocheyev was on reconnais- 
sance when the enemy opened fire and he 
was seriously wounded while carrying a 
comrade to safety. 
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A Soviet 


Veteran’s 


Affirmation ot Lite 


Adapted by AMY SCHECHTER 


He spent months in various hospitals, 
reached the front again—now a lieu- 
tenant—and was wounded once more. 
Hospitalized, this time briefly, he again 
returned to his battalion fighting on the 
Byelo-Russian front. He carried on de- 
spite frequent intense pain and, finally, 
in desperate fighting near Brest-Litovsk, 
was wounded for a third time. His leg 
was shattered. Now he knew that this 
meant final farewell. to his battalion. 

Chocheyev believed that there was 
nothing to do but amputate, but the field 
hospital surgeon decided against it and 
told the lieutenant that when he got to 
other hospitals back of the lines, he 
should fight to keep his leg. 

Later in a hospital in Brest, when the 
nurse brought him some light reading 
matter to help him forget the intense 
pain, the doctor was surprised to hear the 
big, mustached soldier, while waving 
away the books, demand something in 
the mathematical line. They combed the 
city and made him happy with a couple 
of volumes on calculus and the theory of 
elasticity. Memories of the excitement of 
research, thrust aside by years of front- 
line fighting, returned. . . . Chocheyev, 
the veteran, decided that if he could no 
longer serve at the front again, he would 
throw his mountaineer’s strength into 
the struggle for advancing knowledge. 


ND NOW he began actively out- 
lining in his. mind the course his 
investigations were to follow. At every 


hospital stop he asked for books. At 





This sketch is adapted from a much longer 
one by D. E. Slaventantor published in the 
Leningrad literary monthly "Zvezda"—one of 
those studies of Soviet people that the maga- 
zine prints under the head "People of Our 
Country." Other literary journals also fre- 
quently give space to similar accounts written 
by professional writers or journalists or“ by 
ordinary unliterary people who are close to 
their subject and often show remarkable talent. 
These studies of people—not at all formula 
success stories—reveal especially the strong 
humanistic feeling of Soviet writing, the deep 
concern with men and women as individual 

members of Soviet society. 


Voronezh he borrowed volumes on math- 
ematics from visiting students; and when 
he reached Tbilisi (Tiflis)—home terri- 
tory where his sister, Elena, now a pedia- 
trician, lived—after the first all night 
session of talk between the two, so close 
in younger years, he set her, too, hunting 
for books. The search netted two volumes 
on theoretical mechanics. 

Fedor complained bitterly that the hos- 
pital was keeping him from getting home 
and to work, holding him while he was 
perfectly well. His sister Elena urged him 
to rest and renew his strength. 

Victory day came while he was still in 
Tbilisi. The city rejoiced; his friends 
brought along bottles of old wine and 
celebrated with him. 

When Chocheyev learned he was at 
last about to be sent back to Leningrad, 
the vet, now with his leg out of the 
plaster cast and able to limp along with 
the aid of a cane, asked for leave to go 
back to his native village to see his old 
parents and brother and sister. 

Elena’s little daughter, Nunu, went 
along with her uncle. Returning to his 
childhood home in the sunny spring 
weather, the soldier felt that now peace 
had really returned to the land. The train 
clattered past the foaming Kuar River, 
through a green valley, on toward the 
high mountain peaks covered with bright 
snow. A warm breeze blew in through 
the open window; he was intoxicated by 
the forgotten fragrance of grass and 
flowers. 

They got out at Stalinir, where he had 
once attended technical school, and they 
were carried off by Datiko Datashvilli, 
the president of the collective farm next 
to the one where his people lived. The 
conveyance was a crude two-wheeled 
cart that rattled slowly over the steep 
mountain road, while Nunu_ walked 
alongside picking flowers. 

Chocheyev was badly shaken up. The 
spinal pain that plagued him awoke 
again with full force, soon became un- 
bearable, and he thanked Datashvilli and 
left the cart to make his way on foot up 
the steep gorge in the direction of home. 
But by evening his legs buckled under 
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him. Stretched out on the ground, he 
sent Nunu on to the family home. Night 
came and he lay and listened to the fa- 
miliar sounds of the forest. Near dawn 
his brother and sister came for him, em- 
braced him joyfully, helped him carefully 
into their ox-cart and drove him home 
to his mother and father. 

He was on his back a week, then rose 
and fixed up things here and there around 
the house and yard. Then to the collec- 
tive farm headquarters, interestedly look- 
ing things over, and giving them some 
pointers out of the new knowledge that 
he had acquired... . 

Soon he told his mother: “Mama, dear, 
now the time has come for me to leave.” 

“But what for, son? Biing your wife 
and child here to live; work with us on 
the farm.” 

“But I have to study,” he said. 

“Still ‘study’? Again? How long do 
you have to keep on studying? Your 


comrades are already working at regular * 


jobs. It’s time for you to settle down, too 
—a rolling stone gathers no moss. . . .” 

Fedor laughed affectionately. 

‘Tm really sorry . . . but you know, 
that is the way it must be . . . I must go.” 

His father threw hay into the ox-cart; 
drove his son down to Stalinir. They 
came to the house where Fedor’s aunt 
lived; she greeted her guests warmly, 
made them sit down at a laden table. 
Time came for the farewell. His father 
tose from the table: “I have to feed the 
oxen,” he said. But Fedor understood 
that his father was trying to hide feelings 
that were unseemly for a man. 

Downstairs he saw his father standing 
by the ox-cart; his eyes were fixed on 
space, tears streaming down his face. 
Fedor’s heart trembled. 

“Farewell, Papa,” he said. The son’s 
eyes met the eyes of the father, saying 
what lips could not say. And, to guard 
his father’s dignity for him, without an 
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embrace, he slowly limped out of the 
courtyard, without turning around, 
knowing that his father’s eyes were 
following him. 


S THE TRAIN approached Lenin- 

grad, driving on through the vast 
mist-covered plain, Chocheyev stared out 
of the window. The city’s golden cupolas 
flashed far off in the distance. Then the 
railway yards, packed with the remains 
of crippled cars and locomotives. He was 
filled with horror as he saw the great 
stricken city. But the station was just as 
it had been the first day he had arrived 
there in the pre-war years. 

His wife was there to meet him. Out 
they went into Vostannie Ploshchad, 
noisy and full of life, and home by trol- 
ley. A little green-eyed girl was play- 
ing outside their house. 

“Alya, come to Papa.” 

At first she clung to her mother, look- 
ing at the big stranger in the military 
greatcoat. As he sat down on a bench 
a neighbor’s child came over to him and 
he stroked her hair. Then his daughter 
ran to him and climbed up on his knees. 


FEW DAYS later his wife went 

with him to the university. Around 
him were the voices of a new generation, 
but among the boisterous student crowd 
were many whose appearance said that 
they, too, knew what it was like when 
their battalion had to receive replace- 
ments twice in a single day. 

Handing in his application for gradu- 
ate work, he was told examinations would 
be held in ten days. At home he threw 
himself into his studies, gripped the 
table hard when the pain was bad. The 
professors on the examining commission 






—Drawings by Fred Ellis 
were amazed on learning that most ot 
the work behind his brilliant answers 
had been done while he was hospitalized 
and without access to proper materials. 

But soon he found his trips to the Uni- 
versity exhausting. One day he collapsed; 
fell to the ground. Physicians found that 
he had tuberculosis of the spine. In Janu- 
ary of 1946, they removed him to the 
Institute for Tuberculosis of the Bone. 
Perhaps he would have to lie there a year, 
or two, or more. ... 

He directed all of his stubborn will 
to pursuing his original aims, to coming 
through this new ordeal. He begged his 
wife to go to the university and bring 
him books. But she was deeply disturbed, 
believing he needed complete mental as 
well as physical rest to come through. 

“You think you are being compassion- 
ate. I know you want to help me, but this 
way you are only harming me,” he told 
her heatedly. “I’m going to work; I shall 
work, I must work. . . . If you don’t 
understand this. . . .” 

But she did understand. . . . 

“You'll be my right hand,” he said. 

She returned from the university dis- 
heartened. A secretary had told her that 
her husband’s plan of continuing his 
graduate work in the hospital was im- 
possible. 

He sent her back with a letter to the 
dean. “It isn’t my head that is sick, its 
my back,” he wrote. 

The dean agreed. Of course the veteran 
could continue his work for-his disserta- 
tion. “And tell him not to worry,” he 
told Fedor’s wife. “The university will 
care for him and his family.” 

It was not easy. Especially when, for 
a time, they had to place him in ar. all- 
over plaster cast. But he managed. He 
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found it best to work at night. The 
breeze came in through the open win- 
dows; a steamboat whistled over on the 
great river. He lay with his book open, 
studying while the radio kept him com- 
pany with soft music. And at dawn, he 
turned off the light. 

At intervals, leading figures came from 
the university to examine him and dis- 
cuss his plans for an independent research 
project. It was a great day when Aca- 
demician Eugene Leopoldovich drove up, 
examined the veteran for two hours, 
then returning the sheets of paper that 
represented Chocheyev’s first attempt at 
independent scientific investigation, told 
him: 

“It’s good! You must carry it further.” 

He worked on his dissertation for seven 
more months. Then, just as he had fin- 
ished it, came the greatest news of all. 

The specialists at the hospital told him 
that, little by little, they were going to 
put him back on his feet. 

“You’ve been lying on your back for 
three years .. . it’s enough now.” 

And soon after New Year’s, in 1949, 
not long before the date set for his de- 
fense of his doctor’s dissertation at Lenin- 
grad University, a group of physicians 
gathered around Chocheyev’s bed. 

They put him in a tight surgical cor- 
set. Supporting himself by his hands 
against the head of the bed, he raised 
himself on all fours, then, slowly, began 
to straighten up. Carefully he placed one 
foot on the floor, then the other, and he 
was standing erect! The first time in three 
years! He stood there about a minute, 
smiling shakily. He legs were trembling. 

Ten days later twenty members of the 
university's council came to the Institute 
for Tuberculosis of the Bone and, in for- 
mal session, heard the veteran defend 
his dissertation. He came through with 
flying colors. For three days his physi- 
cians made him rest. 

Gradually, with the help of a nurse, 
he began to venture a few steps, and then 
farther, along the corridor outside the 
ward. Later, the boundaries of the world 
opened up still farther for Fedor: he 
could get out into the garden of the 
Institute briefly and breathe the clean 
frosty air. 

One day a call came for him when he 
was sitting there, and he was now strong 
enough to go to a phone booth and 
answer. His wife’s voice said: 





The series of articles on Soviet 
science by Professor J. D. Bernal 
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“Would you like to talk to your 
daughter?” 

He heard a soft, breathless child’s 
voice: 

“Tt’s me.” 

“Who is ‘me’?” 

“Alya.” 

“And who are you talking to?” 

“Papa.” 

“And you are waiting for me to come 
home?” 

“All the time.” 

The waiting won’t be long for her any 
more. 


SOVIET REPLY TO U.S. 
(Continued from page 12) 


ing on in Korea were provoked by the 
attack of the troops of the South Korean 
authorities on the frontier areas of North- 
ern Korea. Therefore, the responsibility 
of these events lies with the South Ko- 
rean authorities and with those who stand 
behind them. 

“As is known, the Soviet Government 
withdrew its troops from Korea earlier 
than did the U.S. Government and there- 
by confirmed its traditional principle of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other states. The Soviet Government 
holds now also to the principle of the in- 
admissibility of the interference of for- 
eign powers in the internal affairs of 
Korea. 

“It is not true that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment refused to take part in the meet- 
ings of the Security Council; however 
much it desires it, it was impossible for 
the Soviet Government to take part in 
the meetings of the Security Council since 
by virtue of the attitude of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, the permanent member of the 
Security Council—China—was not ad- 
mitted to the Council, which made it im- 
possible for the Security Council to take 
decisions which have legal force.” 


Statements From 
North Korea 


On June 25 a broadcast from Pyong- 
yang, capital of North Korea, announced 
that troops of South Korea had launched 
a sudden offensive on the territory of 
North Korea along the line of the 38th 
parallel, and warned that if the attack 
was not ended at once, resolute measures 
would be taken. A few hours later it was 
announced that North Korean guard de- 
tachments had gone over to the counter- 
offensive. 

The UN Security Council preferred to 
accept the statement of the South Korean 
regime that the North had begun hostili- 
ties and, branding North Korea as the 
aggressor, issued cease fire orders. 

On June 27, the North Korean Gov- 
ernment issued a statement branding the 


Council action as illegal since it had been 
given no hearing and the USSR and the 
Chinese People’s Republic did not pa:ti- 
cipate. 

On July 2, Pak Hen Yen, Foreign Min- 
ister of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic, sent a statement to UN Secre. 
tary General Trygve Lie, for the atten. 
tion of all UN members, protesting on 
behalf of his government against the 
armed intervention of the U.S. on the 
side of South Korea. 

Declaring that American imperialists 
had long dreamed of establishing their 
domination in the Far East, he aid: 
“The Korean people has personally ex- 
perienced the whole weight of the colo- 
nial policy of the American imperialists, 
Having rid itself of the hateful yoke of 
the Japanese, it again finds itself threat- 
ened with enslavement.” 

He charged that the U.S. had prevented 


‘unification of Korea, had transformed 


South Korea into an American colony, 
and shared responsibility with the Syng- 
man Rhee clique for the crimes of the 
military police regime which had mur- 
dered and tortured hundreds of thousands 
of Korean patriots. 

Declaring that the Rhee regime had for 
two years prepared openly for the attack 
on the North, he said that the U.S. im- 
perialists had provoked the war in order 
to take possession of all Korea and as a 
pretext for aggression against China and 
Viet Nam also, “to throttle the national 
liberation movement of the peoples of the 
Orient.” 

Referring to the complete bankruptcy 
of the Syngman Rhee regime, Yen said 
that the North Korean army was receiv- 
ing assistance from the population of the 
South which regarded it as a liberator 
from the terrors of the Rhee regime, and 
active aid from the partisans. He con- 
cluded: 


The Government of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic and the whole Korean 
nation resolutely protest against American 
armed intervention in Korea, against the bar- 
barous bombardments of Korean towns and 
villages, against the inhuman slaughter of 
peaceful civilians. 
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(Preliminary data based on official 
ECA releases and testimony by Mar- 
shall Plan officials before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, June 13, 
1950.) 


1. Lush commodity orders paid by 
the United States Government. This 
amounts to about $100,000,000 per year, 
the largest sum going to fertilizer man- 
ufacturers. 

2. Special concessions paid for by 
the United States Government. The 
Marshall Plan included for the fiscal 
year 1951 about $30,000,000 for “recov- 
ery projects,” “surveys and contracts” 
and “technical assistance” in Korea. 
These involve concessions of one sort 
or another. Examples: 

a. Operation of Kimpo airport near 
Seoul—Thomas Bourne and Associates 
of Washington. 

b. Receipt and storage of all oil sent 
to South Korea—Korea Oil Storage 
Company of New York. 

c. Supply of electricity from floating 
power ships on loan from U.S. Army 
and Navy—Gilbert Associates of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 

3. Preparation for large-scale invest- 
ment of U.S. capital. Little private 
American capital has gone into South 
Korea, because of unstable situation. 
Goal was to consolidate regime, while 
preparing for purchase of virtually all 
Korean industry by American firms on 
terms dictated by U.S. Government. 
Korean officials have publicly and pri- 
vately made known their welcome to 
American capital. Before war’s out- 
break, Marshall Plan officials had just 
completed drafting for Rhee Govern- 
ment legislation setting up terms for 
foreign investments. 

Available for such investments were 
2,200 industrial projects, formerly Ja- 
panese owned, now vested by Rhee 
Government. These properties include 
virtually all South Korean industry, 
transport and banking. Almost all of 
these were to be turned over to private 
investors as soon as they were ready. 
Mr. William C. Foster, Deputy ECA 
Administrator, testified on June 13, 
1950 that there was no Korean capital 
to handle the larger projects, so they 


Wall Street’s Stake in Syngman Rhee 


would necessarily go to foreign capital. 
But for the moment, they would have 
to be operated by the Rhee Govern- 
ment since private capital was not yet 
interested because of unsettled condi- 
tions. 

4. Source of strategic war materials. 
Sangdong tungsten deposits in South 
Korea reported to be one of the world’s 
largest source of tungsten ore. All 
production went to the United States, 
mainly for strategic stockpile. Mar- 
shall Plan supplied equipment to ex- 
pand output at cost of $300,000. In re- 
turn Rhee agreed to turn over almost 
all output free of charge for five years. 
ECA expected to get 1,500 metric tons 
in fiscal year 1951, equal to entire 
stockpile requirements, and to about 
one-sixth of total United States con- 
sumption. 

5. Source of cheap raw materials for 
Japan, main U.S. base in Far East. 
During the 1950 fiscal year 100,000 
metric tons of rice were sent from 
South Korea to Japan. Rhee Govern- 
ment gave ECA “assurances” that it 
was “resolved” to meet the goal of 
275,000 tons in fiscal year 1951. Goal 
for fiscal year 1952 is 425,000 tons, with 
500,000 tons the next year. It was 
planned to reduce the price paid South 
Korea from $142 per metric ton in the 
spring of 1950 to $112 in 1951 and $100 
in 1952. 

” 


The above data, which is incomplete, 
deals only with South Korea. North 
Korea, with the richest iron and gold 
deposits in Asia, has more to offer Wall 
Street, which already thought it had a 
foothold there, before the North Ko- 
rean people took possession of their 
own property. Rhee promised rights 
in all Korean mines, most of which are 
in the North, to Wall Street’s Oriental 
Consolidated Mining Co. Japan’s for- 
mer monopoly, the Oriental Develop- 
ment Co., became the New Korea Co., 
with assets valued at $1,250,000,000, 
when AMG took it over and let Wall 
Street buy in. This company not only 
owned most of the industry and 50 per 
cent of the farm land of South Korea, 
but had paper claims to the richer as- 
sets of the North. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE VIRUS 


(Continued from page 27) 


Boshian left his audience in little 
doubt that his methods of isolating the 
Viruses and cultivating the microbe forms 
of diseases hitherto considered incurable 
or extremely difficult to cure marked a 
gteat step forward in medical and veteri- 
Naty practice. 

In the theoretical field his work rests 
on the following practical results: The 
culture of viruses in artificial environ- 
ments; the capability of viruses to change 
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to microbe form and vice versa through 
crystallization; and the disappearance of 
a germ’s virulence in certain stages of 
development. 

From these results the following the- 
oretical conclusion is drawn. The virus 
is capable of self-sufficiency and is able 
to reproduce itself without being of 
cellular formation; a bridge is thus built 
between organized cellular life and non- 
cellular life; the importance of this lies 


in the fact that hitherto conventional 
science has placed the frontiers of life at 
the cell. 


The Origin of Life 


The public has been quick to link this 
aspect of Boshian’s work with the thorny 
question of the origin of life. 

Viruses, the Soviet biochemist asserts, 
are widely distributed in the soil, in the 
air and in the water of this world. Their 
environmental needs are limited to the 
albuminoid matter which is constantly 
being released by perishing plant and 
animal growth. (Here one may recall the 
words of Engels: “Life is the manner of 
existence of albuminoid bodies.”) In 
suitable conditions this albumen, or 
nucleoproteid, can serve as the guaran- 
tee of life to viruses. In unsuitable condi- 
tions the virus will fail to multiply and 
will die, for living and dying are two 
sides of the same process known as life. 

The virus, Boshian maintains,,is a 
form of life and, like the albuminous 
crystal, among the most stubborn and 
resistant forms of life. It is capable of 
growth, change and reproduction. 

But where does it come from? Are we 
to continue accepting the theory that 
life’s origin lies in the far distant past, 
the result of chance, some would say, of 
a divine intervention? Or are we able to 
use Boshian’s discoveries to support the 
theory of spontaneous generation, accord- 
ing to which life is being born contin- 
ually wherever conditions suitable for 
life exist? 

Boshian himself gives a guarded an- 
swer to these questions, bearing in mind 
doubtless, Pasteur’s celebrated saying: “I 
think that one can without absurdity 
look for spontaneous generation because 
it may be that it really does exist. What 
is absurd is to wish that it existed just 
because it is possible that it exists.” 

Declaring that further studies on 
viruses and microbes in the light of the 
newly established facts will contribute 
to the solution of a certain number of 
problems still pending in the science of 
viruses, microbiology, in the theory of 
evolution, heredity, genetics, embriology 
and the chemistry of albuminoids, he 
concluded: “The substance for support- 
ing the simplest form of life, a blob of 
nucleoproteid is available in the al- 
buminoid matter freed by perishing ani- 
mal and vegetable growth. This ‘dead’ 
albuminoid matter can in favorable con- 
ditions become the material for creating 
the minutest living organism—the virus.” 

The research work of G. M. Boshian 
has affirmed the materialist view of the 
unity of the organic and inorganic world, 
it has brought us nearer to solving the 
great mystery of the origin of life, and 
it has provided us with startling proof 
of the birth of living matter from non- 
living matter. 
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These critical days— 


It is your solemn duty to be informed. You must have the facts con- 
cerning the Korean war. You must not let hysteria blind you to reason. 
You must allow yourself to see behind the screaming headlines. You must 
seek the truth. 


To take your stand, to serve the highest interests of our country, to 
do your part for peace, you must seek the answers to vital questions like 
these: 


Is our country engaged in a just war? 

What is the role of the Soviet Union in this war? 

What is its relation to over-all American-Soviet differences? 
Must it lead inevitably to a new world war? ; 

Is the UN living up to its functions? 

Why are Americans dying in Korea? 

Why are Koreans dying in Korea? 

Who started the war and why? 

What groups are we supporting in the Far East? 

Are we bringing democracy and freedom to the Korean people? 
Do the people of Korea support our armed intervention? 


Soviet Russia Today gives you the material you need to find the an- 
swers. It helps you in the struggle for peace throughout the world, the 
struggle for survival itself. 


Soviet Russia Today appeals to you, its readers and constant sup- 
porters, to help it continue to wage this struggle for peace by publishing 
the truth about the Soviet Union, its domestic and foreign policies, and 
about all the issues bearing on American-Soviet relations, the key to all 
other problems today. 


Your help, however, must be concrete and immediate. Funds are 
desperately needed for this work and you are the only ones we can call on. 


Won’t you respond—today? And give as generously as you know 
how. The cause is for truth, for peace, for the survival of mankind. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $ as my contribution to help you continue your 
work in the cause of truth, peace and the survival of mankind. 














